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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise ; a Fragment. 
By Charles Babbage, Esq. 8vo. pp. 240. 
London, 1837. Murray. 

Tue title prefixed to this book is, in our opi- 

nion, very objectionable. It is not a Bridge. 

water Treatise, nor like one, except in form 
and title; and we are disposed to quarrel with 
any author who hoists other colours than his 
own: nor could it be necessary in this case. 
No remarks coming from Mr. Babbage needed 
any trick of the trade to push them into po- 
pularity; his own high scientific reputation 
would, of itself, have attracted attention, and 
ensured respect, without the irregular appro. 
priation of vicarious notoriety. However, 
having thus briefly and plainly noticed the 
transgression, we let it pass. ‘The work con- 
tains some admirable arguments, tending to 
rebut the following charge, thrown out by Mr. 

Whewell, in his Treatise on Astronomy and 

General Physics. 

** We may thus, with the greatest propriety, deny to 
the mechanical philosophers and mathematicians of re- 
cent times, any authority with regard to their views of 
the administration of the universe; we have no reason 
whatever to expect from their speculations any help, 
“When we ascend to the First Cause and Supreme Ruler of 
the universe. But we might, perhaps, go further, and as- 
sert, that they are in some respects less likely than men 
employed in other pursuits, to make any clear advance 
towards such a subject of speculation.” 

Mr. Babbage steps forward as the ardent 
champion of the mechanical and mathematical 
philosophers. By several distinct illustrations, 
deduced from his own immediate discoveries in 
his calculating machine, he goes to demonstrate 
that the powers of mechanism, when put forth 
to their higher capabilities, become themselves 
accessories towards the interpretation of those 
cyclical alterations in the laws of nature, which, 
so long as they remain unexplained, seem to 
our limited vision to be violations of an or- 
dained rule. But if we can instance in me- 
chanism such regular changes, in obedience to 
some hidden law of the contriver, however dis- 
tant the intervals may be at which such change 
takes place, assuredly the philosophy of me- 
chanics has done much as an auxiliary towards 
throwing light upon, and supplying us with, 
practical illustrations of the more secret work- 
ing of the machinery of the universe. At pre- 
sent, however, we must be content to leave 
the main argument, and offer only a few brief 
examples. 

The following fragment on time, little as it 
goes to make good the title of the book to 
the Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, approaches 
the sublime :— 

“* Time and change are great, only with re- 
ference to the faculties of the beings which note 
them. ‘The insect of an hour, which flutters, 
during its transient existence, in an atmosphere 
of perfume, would attribute unchanging dura- 
tion to the beautiful flowers of the cistus, whose 
petals cover the dewy grass but a few hours 
after it has received the lifeless body of the 
gnat. These flowers, could they reflect, might 
contrast their transitory lives with the pro- 
longed existence of their greener neighbours. 
The leaves themselves, counting their brief span 
by the lapse of a few moons, might regard as 
almost indefinitely extended, theduration of the 





common parent of both leaf and flower. The|ment of utterance, their quickly attenuated 
lives of individual trees are lost in the con-|force soon becomes inaudible to human ears. 
tinued destruction and renovation which take} The motions they have impressed on the par- 
place in forest masses. Forests themselves,|ticles of one portion of our atmosphere, are 
starved by the exhaustion of the soil, or con-|/communicated to constantly increasing num- 
sumed by fire, succeed each other in slow gra-| bers; but the quantity of motion measured in 
dation. A forest of oaks waves its luxuriant| the same direction receives no addition. Each 
branches over a spot which has been fertilised} atom loses as much as it gives, and regains 
by the ashes of a forest of pines. These periods|again from others, portions of those motions 
again merge into other and still longer cycles,| which they in turn give up. The waves of 
during which the latest of a thousand forests|air thus raised, perambulate the earth and 
sinks beneath the waves, from the gradual sub-| ocean’s surface, and in less than twenty hours 
sidence of its parent earth; or in which exten-|every atom of its atmosphere takes up the 


sive inundations, by accumulating the silt of|altered movement due to that infinitesimal 
centuries, gradually convert the living trunks|portion of the primitive motion which has 
into their stony resemblances. Stratum upon|been conveyed to it through countless chan- 
stratum subsides in comminuted particles, and|nels, and which must continue to influence 
is accumulated in the depths of the ocean,\its path throughout its future existence. 
whence they again arise, consolidated by pres-| But these aerial pulses, unseen by the keen- 
sure or by fire, to form the continents and!est eye, unheard by the acutest ear, unper- 
mountains of a new creation. Such, in endless|ceived by human senses, are yet demonstrated 
succession, is the history of the changes of the| to exist by human reason; and, in some few 
globe we dwell upon; and human observation, | and limited instances, by calling to our aid the 
aided by human reason, has, as yet, discovered | most refined and comprehensive instrument of 
few signs of a beginning—no symptom of an! human thought, their courses are traced, and 
end. Yet, in that more extended view which | their intensities are measured. If man enjoyed 
recognises our planet as one amongst the atten-!a larger command over mathematical analysis, 
dants of a certain luminary; that sun itself, (his knowledge of these motions would be more 
the soul, as it were, of vegetable and animal ex-|extensive ; but a being possessed of the un- 
istence, but an insignificant individual among | bounded knowledge of that science would trace 
its congeners of the milky way :—when we every the minutest consequences of that pri- 
remember that that cloud of light, gleaming mary impulse. Such a being, however far 
with its myriad systems, is but an isolated exalted above our race, would yet be immea- 
nebula amongst a countless host of rivals, surably below even our conception of infinite 
which the starry firmament, surrounding us| intelligence; yet, by him, supposing the ori- 
on all sides, presents to us in every varied | ginal conditions of each atom of the atmosphere, 
form: some as uncond d of atte-|as well as all the extraneous causes acting upon 
nuated light; some as having, in obedience jit, to be given, its future and inevitable path 
to attractive forces, assumed a spherical figure ;) would be clearly traced; and supposing the 
others, as if further advanced in the history of interference, also, of no new causes, the cir- 
their fate, having a denser central nucleus sur..|cumstances of the future history of the whole 
rounded by a more diluted light, spreading |of the earth’s atmosphere would be distinctly 
into such vast spaces, that the whole of our own seen, and might be absolutely predicted for any 
nebula would be lost in it: others there are,|even the remotest point of time. Let us ima- 
in which the apparently unformed and irre-! gine a being, invested with such knowledge, to 
gular mass of nebulous light is just curdling,|arrive at the predicted moment, If any the 
as it were, into separate systems ; whilst many |slightest deviation exists, he will immediately 
present a congeries of distinct points of light, | read in its existence the action of a new cause ; 
each, perhaps, the separate luminary of a crea-'and, through the aid of the same analysis, 
tion more glorious than our own. When the tracing this discordance back to its source, he 
birth, the progress, and the history of sidereal | would become aware of the time of its com- 
systems are considered, we require some other |mencement, and the point of space at which it 
unit of time than even that comprehensive|originated. Thus considered, what a strange 
one which astronomy has unfolded to our view. chaos is this wide atmosphere we breathe! 
Minute and almost infinitesimal as is the time| Every atom, impressed with good and with ill, 
which comprises the history of our race com- retains at once the motions which philosophers 
pared with that which records the history of and sages have imparted to it, mixed and com- 
our system, the space even of this latter period bined with it in ten thousand ways, with all 
forms too limited a standard wherewith to that is worthless and base. Theairitselfis one 
measure the footmarks of eternity.” vast library, on whose pages are for ever written 

The following subject is also beautifully all that man has ever said or even whispered. 
carried out by Mr. Babbage. |There, in their mutable but unerring charac. 

“The principle of the equality of action ters, mixed with the earliest, as well as the 
and reaction, when traced through all its con-' latest sighs of mortality, stand for ever record. 
sequences, opens views which will appear to ed, vows unredeemed, promises unfulfilled, 
many persons most unexpected. The pulsa- perpetuating in the united movements of each 
tions of the air, once set in motion by the’ particle, the testimony of man’s changeful will. 
human voice, cease not to exist with the sounds But if the air we breathe is the never-failing 
to which they gave rise. Strong and audible historian of the sentiments we have uttered, 
as they may be in the immediate neighbour-' earth, air, and ocean, are, in like manner the 
hood of the speaker, and at the immediate mo- eternal witnesses of the acts we have done. 
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The same principle of the equality of action 
and reaction applies to them: whatever motion 
is communicated to any of their particles, is 
transmitted to all around it, the share of each 
being diminished bv their number, and depend- 
ing jointly on the number and position of those 
acted upon by the original source of disturb- | 
ance. ‘The waves of air, although in many in- | 
stances sensible to the organs of hearing, axe | 
ouly rendered visible to the eye by peculiar con- | 
trivances ; whilst those of water offer to the| 
sense of sight the most beautiful illustration of | 
the transmission of motion. Every one who | 
has thrown a pebble into the still waters of a! 
sheltered pool, has seen the circles it has raised | 
gradually expanding in size, and as uniformly | 
diminishing in distinctness. He may have ob- | 
served the reflection of those waves from the | 


by expressing our hope, that the framers of our |lookers-on. ‘ Thar it is!" said he, striking an 
criminal code will weigh the subjoined aphor- attitude, and clapping a hand on his breast, like 
ism, which Mr. Babbage puts forth while|a man who felt his honour unjustly assailed, 
speaking of punishments, “ Make but the|‘ Steal! J steal any horse but an Injun’s! 
offender better, and he is already severely; Whar’s the man dar’s insinivate that? Blood 
punished.” This is well worth the price of |and massacree-ation ! whar's the man?” ¢H'yar,’ 
the volume. isaid Bruce, very composedly ; ‘I know that old 
= mar’ belongs to Peter Harper, on the north 
Nick of the Woods ; a Story of Kentucky. By'side.’? * You're right, by Hooky!’ cried Roar. 

the Author of “* Spartacus,” &c. Edited by |ing Ralph ; at which seeming admission of his 

W. H. Ainsworth, Esq. 3 vols. 12mo. Lon-|knavery, the merriment of the spectators was 

don, 1837. Bentley. greatly increased ; nor was it much lessened 
WE are under an obligation to Mr. Ainsworth | when the fellow proceeded to aver that he had 
for his introduction to Nick of the Woods ; a| borrowed it, and that with the express stipu- 
tale from the pen of Dr. Bird, whose genius is lation that it should be left at Bruce’s station, 
highly appreciated in America. Some of his|subject to the orders of its owner. ‘ Thar, 
works have already been transplanted to this | cunnel,” said he, ‘ thar’s the beasts take it; 
country, and have thriven under the fostering and just tell me whar’s the one you mean to 





edges of the pool. He may also have noticed | hand of Mr. A. K. Newman: but this last, and, | lend me,—for I must be off afore sunset.’ 
the perfect distinctness with which two, three, |as the editor says, “ in some respects, the most ‘ And whar are you going ?” demanded Bruce. 


or more series of waves each pursues its own 
unimpeded course, when diverging from two, 
three, or more centres of disturbance. He 
may have observed, that in such cases the par- 
ticles of water where the waves intersect each 
other, partake of the movements due to each 
series. No motion impressed by natural causes, 
or by human agency, is ever obliterated, The 
ripple on the oeean’s surface caused by a gentle 
breeze, or the still water which marks the more 
immediate tract of a ponderous vessel gliding 
with scarcely expanded sails over its bosom, 
are equally indelible. The momentary waves 
raised by the passing gale, apparently born but 
to die on the spot which saw their birth, leave 
behind them an endless progeny, which, re- 
viving with diminished energy in other seas, 
and visiting a thousand shores, reflected from 
each and, perhaps, again partially concentrated, 
pursue their ceaseless course till ocean be itself 
annihilated. The track of every canoe, of 
every vessel which has yet disturbed the sur- 
face of the ocean, whether impelled by manual 
force or elemental power, remains for ever re- 
gistered in the future movement of all succeed- 
ing particles which may occupy its place. The 
furrow which it left is, indeed, instantly filled 
up by the closing waters ; but they draw after 
them other and larger portions of the surround- 
ing element, and these again once moved, com- 
municate motion to others in endless succes- 
sion. The solid substance of the globe itself, 
whether we r the minutest movement of 
the soft clay which receives its impression from 
the foot of animals, or the concussion produced 
from falling mountains rent by earthquakes, 
equally retains and communicates, through all 
its countless atoms, their apportioned shares of 
the motions so impressed. Whilst the atmos- 
phere we breathe is the ever-living witness of 
the sentiments we have uttered, the waters, 
and the more solid materials of the globe, bear 
equally enduring testimony of the acts we have 
committed. If the Almighty stamped on the 
brow of the earliest murderer the indelible and 
visible mark of his guilt, he has also establish- 
ed laws by which every succeeding criminal is 
not less irrevocably chained to the testimony 
of his crime} for every atom of his mortal 
frame, throitgh whatever changes its severed 
particles may migrate, will still retain, adher- 
ing to it through every combination, some 
movement derived from that very muscular 
effort, hy which the crime itself was perpe- 
trated.” 

In conclusion, we cordially recommend Mr. 
Babbage’s Fragments, distinctly as such, to 





our readers. The acute remarks of an enlarged 
mind on important and interesting topics, can- 
not fail of being welcome. We take ur leave! 


striking of his efforts,” was reserved for Mr.|/* To St. Asaph’s,” which was a station some 
Bentley. In his Preface, Mr. Ainsworth alludes |twenty or thirty miles off, replied Captain 
to some of the principal features of this, as|Stackpole. ‘Too far for the Regulators to fol- 
follows : — low, Ralph,’ said Colonel Bruce ; at which the 

** His descriptions of the forest scenery of | young men present laughed louder than ever, 
North America are every where marked by and eyed the visitor in a way that seemed both 
great power. — The gloom, the solitude, the|to disconcert and offend him. * Cunnel,’ said 
gigantic height of the trees, the tangled intri-| he, ‘ you’re a man in authority, and my sn. 
cacies of the wilderness, the forlorn log-house, | perior officer; wharfo’ thar’ can be no scalping 
the rushing torrent, the perilous ford, and the| between us. But my name’s Tom Dowdle, the 
almost interminable extent of the vast and|rag-man!’ he screamed, suddenly skipping into 
‘immemorial woods,’ are delineated by Dr. Bird! the thickest of the throng, and, sounding a 
with a master-hand. To the reader of ro-|note of defiance; ‘my name’s Tom Dowdle, 
mance, nothing is dearer than fearful adven- | the rag-man, and I'm for any man that insults 
ture, hair-breadth escapes, and profound mys-;me! log-leg or leather-breeches, green-shirt or 
tery. In these qualities, Dr. Bird’s work is|blanket-coat, land-trotter or river-roller,— I’m 
conspicuous ; and, though the scene of action| the man for a massacree!’ Then, giving him- 
is dreary and sombre, gleams are ever and anon | self a twirl upon his foot that would have done 
thrown over it, by the freaks and humours of credit to a dancing-master, he proceeded to 
his comic characters, like bursts of sunshine on| other antic demonstrations of hostility, which, 
a desolate landscape.” | when performed in after years on the banks of 

We shall now proceed to give an extract or | the Lower Mississippi, by himself and his wor- 
two, illustrative of the characters of Captain|thy imitators, were, we suspect, the cause of 
Stackpole and Nathan Slaughter, leaving the |their receiving the name of the mighty alli- 
others to speak for themselves. |gator. It is said, by naturalists, of this mon- 

Roaring Raiph and Bloody Nathan are thus strous reptile, that he delights, when the re- 
introduced to the hero and reader. Ralph is|/turning warmth of spring has brought his 
captain by courtesy, having only been the | fellows from their holes, and placed them 
leader of depredatory bands of horse-stealers;| basking along the banks of a swampy lagoon, 
he is dressed in the style of a back woodsman ;|to dart into the centre of the expanse, and 
his appearance rendered somewhat martial by challenge the whole field to combat. He roars, 
rifle, tomahawk, and hunting-knife. j he blows the water from his nostrils, he lashes 

* As soon as he saw the commander of the | Ie with his tail, he whirls round and round, 
station approaching, he cleared the throng/churning the water into foam; until having 
around him by a skip and a hop, seized the| worked himself into a proper fury, he darts 
colonel by the hand, and, doing the same with) back again to the shore, to seek an antagonist. 
the soldier, before Roland could repel him, as| Had the gallant captain of horse-thieves boasted 
he would have done, exclaimed, * Glad to see, the blood, as he afterwards did the name, of an 
you, cunnel; same to you, strannger |alligator half-breed,’ he could have scarce 
What's the news from Virginnie ? Strannger,| conducted himself in a way more worthy of his 
my name’s Ralph Stackpole, and I'm a ring-| parentage. He leaped into the centre of the 
tailed squealer!* ‘Then, Mr. Ralph Stack-! throng, where, having found elbow-room for his 
pole, the ring-tailed squealer,’ said Roland, dis-| purpose, he performed the gyration mentioned 
engaging his hand, ‘ be so good as to pursue before, following it up by other feats expressive 
your business without regarding or taking any | of his hostile hamour. He flappet his wings 
notice of me.’ ‘?’Tarnal death to me!’ cried and crowed, until every chanticleer in the set- 
the captain of horse-thieves, indignant at the tlement replied to the note of, battle; he 
rebuff, ‘I’m a gentleman, and my name’s| snorted and neighed like a horse; he bellowed 
Fight! Foot and hand, tooth and nail, claw like a bull; he barked like a dog; he yelled 
and mnd-scraper, knife, gun, and tomahawk, | like an Indian ; he whined like a panther; he 
or any other way you choose to take me, I’m howled like a wolf, until one would have 
your man! Cock-a-doodle-doo!’ And with | thought he was a living menagerie, comprising 
that, the gentleman jumped into the air, and within his single body the spirit of every an'- 
flapped his wings, as much to the amusement mal noted for its love of conflict. Not content 
of the provoker of his wrath as of any other! with such a display of readiness to fight wt 
person present. ‘Come, Ralph,’ said the com- field, he darted from the centre of the area #!- 
mander of the station, ‘ whar’d you steal that lowed him for his exercise, and invited the 
brown mar’ thar ?’—a question whose abrupt- lookers-on individually to battle. ‘ Whars 
ness somewhat quelled the ferment of the man’s your baffalo-bull,’ he cried, ‘ to cross. horns 
fury, while it drew a roar of laughter from the | with the roarer of Salt River? Whar’s your 
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full-blood colt that can shake a saddle off ? 
h’yar’s an old nag ean kick off the top of a 
buck-eye! Whar’s your cat of the Knobs? 
your wolf of the Rolling Prairies? h’yar’s the 
old brown b’ar can claw the bark off a gum- 
tree! H’yar’s a man for you, Tom Bruce! 
Same to you, Sim Roberts! to you, Jimmy 
Big-nose ! to you, and to you, and to you! 
Ar’n't La ring-tailed squealer? Can go down 
Salt on my back, and swim up the Ohio! 
Whar’s the man to fight Roaring Ralph Stack- 
pole?’ Now, whether it happened that there 
were none present inclined to a contest with 
such a champion, or whether it was that the 
young men looked upon the exhibition as a 
mere bravado, meant rather to amuse them 
than to irritate, it so occurred that not one of 
them accepted the challenge; though each, 
when personally called on, did his best to add 
to the roarer’s fury, if fury it really were, by 
letting off sundry jests in relation to borrowed 
horses and regulators.* That the fellow’s rage 
was in great part assumed, Roland, who was at 
first somewhat amused at his extravagance, be- 
came soon convinced; and, growing at last 
weary of it, he was about to signify to his 
host an inclination to return into the fort, 
when the appearance of another individual 
on the ground suddenly gave promise of new 
entertainment. 

“If you're ralely ripe for a fight, Roaring 
Ralph,’ cried Tom Bruce the younger, ‘ here 
comes the very man for you. Look, boys, thar 
comes Bloody Nathan.’ ‘ Thar!’ exclaimed 
Tom Bruce, slapping Stackpole on the shoulder, 
with great glee, ‘thar’s the man that calls him- 
self Dannger! At him, for the honour of Salt 
River; but take care of his fore-legs, for I tell 
you he’s the Pennsylvany war-horse!’ ‘ And 
a’n’t [the ramping tiger of the Rolling Fork ?’ 
cried Captain Ralph; ‘ and can’t I eat him, 
hoss, doy, dirty jacket, and all? Hold me by 
the tail, while I devour him!’ With that, he 
executed two or three escapades, demivoltes, 
curvets, and other antics of a truly equine cha- 
racter, and galloping up to the amazed Nathan, 
saluted him with a neigh so shrill and hostile, 
that even White Dobbin pricked up his ears, 
and betrayed other symptoms of alarm. ‘Surely, 
colonel,’ said Roland, * you will not allow that 
mad ruffian to assail the poor man?’ ‘ Oh,’ 
said Bruce, ‘ Ralph won't hurt him ; he’s never 
ambitious, except among Injuns and horses. 
He's only for skearing the old feller.’ ¢ And 
who!’ said Forrester, ‘ may the old fellow be ? 
and why do you call him Bloody Nathan ?’ 
‘We call him Bloody Nathan,’ replied the 
commander, ‘because he’s the only man in all 
Kentucky that won’t fight; and thar’s the way 
he beats us all hollow, Lord, captain, you’d 
hardly believe it, but he’s nothing more than a 
poor Pennsylvania Quaker: and what brought 
him out to Kentucky, whar thar’s nar another 
creatur’ of his tribe, thar’s no knowing.” 

As Nathan approached, Relph executed se- 
veral demivoltes, and meeting Nathan — 

** Bloody Nathan !’ said he, as soon as he 
had concluded his neighing and curveting, ‘ if 
you ever said your prayers, now’s the time. 
Down with your pack, for I can’t stand deer’s 
ha'r sticking in my swallow, nohow! ‘Friend,’ 
said Bloody Nathan, meekly, ‘ I beg thee will 
not disturb me. Tam a man of peace and quiet.’ 
And so saying, he endeavoured to pass onwards; 
but was prevented by Ralph, who, seizing his 





ng 18 scarcely necessary to inform the reader, that 
) Fowe term must be understood those public-spirited 
yp amateur Jack Ketches, who administer Lynch- 
ate ha the United States, in districts where regular law is 
nut inefliciently, or not at all, established,” 





heavy bundle with one hand, applied his right 
foot to it with a dexterity that not only removed 
it from the poor man’s baek, but sent the dried 
skins seattering over the road. This feat was 
rewarded by the spectators with loud shouts, all 
which, as well as the insult itself, Nathan bore 
with exemplary patience. ‘ Friend,’ he said, 
‘ what does thee seek of me, that thee treats me 
thus?’ ‘A fight!’ replied Captain Stackpole, 
uttering a war-whoop; ‘a fight, strannger, for 
the love of heaven!’ ‘Thee seeks it of the 
wrong person,’ said Nathan; ‘and I beg thee 
will get thee away.’ ‘ What!’ said Stackpole, 
‘ar'nt thee the Pennsylvanny war-horse, the 
screamer of the meeting-house, the bloody- 
mouthed b’ar of Yea-Nay-and-Verily 2?” ‘Iam 
a man of peace,’ said the submissive Slaughter. 
‘Yea, verily, verily and yea!’ cried Ralph, 
snuffling throngh the nostrils, but assuming an 
air of extreme indignation ; ‘ Strannger, I’ve 
heerd of you! You're the man that holds it 
agin duty and conscience to kill Injuns, the 
red-skin screamers, that refuses to defend the 
women, the splendiferous creaturs! and the 
little children, the squall-a-baby d’ars! And 
wharfo’? Because as how you’re a man of 
peace and no fight, you superiferous, long-legged, 
no-souled, crittur! But I’m the gentleman to 
make a man of you. So down with your gun, 
and ’tarnal death to me, I’ll whip the cowardly 
devil out of you.’ ‘ Friend,’ said Nathan, his 
humility yielding to a feeling of contempt, ‘ thee 
is theeself a cowardly person, or thee wouldn’t 
seek a quarrel with one thee knows can’t fight 
thee. Thee would not be so ready with thee 
match.’ With that, he stooped to gather up 
his skins; a proceeding that Stackpole, against 


whom the laugh was turned by this sally of 


Nathan’s, resisted by catching him by the nape 
of the neck, twirling him round, and making 
as if he really would have beaten him. Even 
this the peaceful Nathan bore without anger 
or murmuring; but his patience fled, when 
Stackpole, turning to the little dog, which by 
bristling its back and growling, expressed a half 
inclination to take up its master’s quarrel, ap- 
plied his foot to its ribs, with a violence that 
sent it rolling some five or six yards down the 
hill, where it lay for a time yelping and whin- 
ing with pain. ‘ Friend !’ said Nathan, sternly, 
‘thee is but a dog theeself, to harm the creature ! 
What will thee have with me?’ ‘A fight! a 
fight, I tell thee !’ replied Captain Ralph, ‘till 
I teach thy leatherified conscience the new doc- 
trines of Kentucky.’ ‘ Fight thee; I cannot 
and dare not,’ said Nathan; and then added, 
much to the surprise of Forrester, who, sharing 
his indignation at the brutality of his tormentor, 
had approached to drive the fellow off. ‘ But 
if thee must have thee deserts, thee shall have 
them. Thee prides theeself upon thee courage 
and strength,—will thee adventure with mea 
friendly fall 2? * Hurrah for Bloody Nathan !’ 
cried the young men, vastly delighted at his 
unwonted spirit, while Captain Ralph himself 
expressed his pleasure, by leaping into the air, 
crowing, and dashing off his hat, which he 
kicked down the hill with as much good will as 
he had previously bestowed upon the little dog. 
‘ Off with your leather night-cap, and down 
with your rifle,’ he cried, giving his own weapon 
into the hands of a looker-on, * and scrape some 
of the grease off your jacket ; for ’tarnal death 
to me, I shall give you the Virginny lock, fling 
you head-fo’most, and you'll find yourself, in a 
twinkling, sticking fast right in the centre of 
the arth!’ ¢ Thee may find theeself mistaken,’ 
said Nathan, giving up his gun to one of the 
young men; but instead of rejecting his hat, 
pulling it down tight over his brows. ‘ There 





is locks taught among the mountains of Bed- 
ford, that may be as good as them learned on 
the hills of Virginia. I am ready for thee.’ 
* Cock-a-doodle-doo !’ cried Ralph Stackpole, 
springing towards his man, and clapping his 
hands, one on Nathan’s left shoulder, the other 
on his right hip: ‘Are you ready?’ ‘I am,’ 
replied Nathan. ‘ Down then you go, war you 
a buffalo!’ And with that the captain of horse- 
thieves put forth his strength, which was very 
great, in an effort that appeared to Roland quite 
irresistible; though, as it happened, it scarce 
moved Nathan from his position. ‘ Thee is 
mistaken, friend !’ he cried, exerting his strength 
in return, and with an effect that no one had 
anticipated. By magic, as it seemed, the heels 
of the captain of horse-thieves were suddenly 
seen flying in the air, his head aiming at the 
earth, upon which it as suddenly descended, with 
the violence of abomb-shell ; and there it would 
doubtless have burrowed, like the aforesaid im- 
plement of destruction, had the soil been soft 
enough for the purpose, or exploded into a thou- 
sand fragments, had not the shell been double 
the thickness of an ordinary skull. ‘ Huzza! 
Bloody Nathan for ever!’ shouted the delighted 
villagers. ‘He has killed the man,’ said For- 
rester ; ‘but bear witness, all, the fellow pro- 
voked his fate.’ ‘* Thanks to you, strannger ! 
but not so dead as you reckon,’ said Ralph, 
rising to his feet, and scratching his poll, with 
a stare of comical confusion. ‘ I say, strannger, 
here’s my shoulders, but whar’s my head ? 
Do you reckon I had the worst of it ?? ‘ Huzza 
for Bloody Nathan Slaughter! He has whipped 
the ramping tiger of Salt River,’ cried the young 
men of the station. ‘ Well, I reckon he has,’ 
said the magnanimous Captain Ralph, picking 
up his hat: then walking up to Nathan, who 
had taken his dog into his arms, to examine 
into the little animal’s hurts, he cried, with 
much good-humoured energy, ‘ Thar’s my fo’- 
paw, in token I’ve had enough of you, and 
want no mo’. But I say, Nathan Slaughter,’ 
he added, as he grasped the victor’s hand, ‘ it’s 
no thing you can boast of, to be the strongest 
man iti Kentucky, and the most sevagarous at 
a tussel,__y"har among murdering Injuns and 
scalping runnegades, and keep your fists off their 
top-knots. ‘Thar’s my idear: for I go for the 
doctrine, that every able-bodied man should 
sarve his country and his neighbours, and fight 
their foes ; and them that does is men and gen- 
tlemen: and them that don’t is cowards and 
rascals, that's my idear. And so, fawwell.’ 
Then, executing another demivolte or two, but 
with much less spirit than he had previously 
displayed, he returned to Colonel Bruce, saying, 
©Whar’s that horse you promised me, cannel ? 
I’m a lick’d man, and [ can’t stay here no 
longer, no way, no how. Lend me .a hoss, 
cunnel, and trust to my honour.’ ‘ You shall 
have a beast,’ said Bruce, coolly; ‘but as to 
trusting your honour, I shall do no such thing, 
having something much better torelyon. ‘Tom 
will show you a horse; and remember you are 
to leave him at Logan’s. If you carry him a 
step further, captain, you'll never carry an- 
other. Judge Lynch is looking at you; and so 
bewar’,’” 

Many ofthe other characters are finely drawn, 
especially Telie Doe; and the interest, though 
wild, and perhaps somewhat exaggerated, is 
nevertheless often of intense power, and gene- 
rally well sustained through the three volumes. 
We shall therefore conclude with sincerely re- 
commending Nick of the Woods to our readers, 
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Flora’s Gems; or, the Treasures of the Par- 
terre. Twelve Bouquets, drawn and coloured 
from nature, by James Andrews. With Poet- 
ical Illustrations, by Louisa Anne Twamley, 
author of ** The Romance of Nature,” &c. 
Folio. London, 1837. Tilt. 

*¢ Ou, the daisy it is sweet !”? sang old Chaucer, 

nearly five hundred years ago; and flowers 

were the only “ things that pretty bin,” which 
could allure the old bard from his books, and 
draw him into the fields, where ‘* he did shape 
him for to lie” on his elbow and side, watching 

Flora’s fair children, as they opened their per- 

fumed eye-lids before the “‘ golden eye of day.” 

Poetry, poor poetry! is but little cared for 

now; but her attendants, the flowers, are as 

much beloved as they were in the olden time, 
when Innocence offered up her garland to the 

Gods, and the path which the sandalled feet of 

the blushing bride trod, was strewn with “ rain- 

bowed odours.” Where are the quaint gar- 
dens of the olden time? the days when they 
grew only hollyhocks and sunflowers, that 
threw their lofty heads towards heaven; for 
what mail-clad old Norman cut-throat could 
stoop in his cumbrous hauberk to look at the 
beauty of a violet, or inhale the perfume of 
a pink? But the bearded barons had lovely 
daughters; beings with sublime eyes, that bent 
down (with their white tunics fioating around 
them like water-lilies), as they tended their 
oddly shaped flower-beds; and a few choice 
plants might bloom in their turret-windows ; 
and a white hand now and then be seen be- 
tween the massy iron bars, holding a curious 
long-necked jug, not unlike the head and body 
of acrane, and watering the drooping flower- 
bells. And flowers grew in Eden! Roses and 
woodbines, and many a trellised stem, never 
seen again after the Deluge, may have drooped 
over the head of Eve, as she sat in the calm of 
evening, and mingled among her long ringlets, 
until her azure locks seemed like portions of 
the starry jessamine ; and Adam mistook them 
for flowers. But these are odd conceits, day 
dreams that gather around us in our dotage, 
when we shut our eyes, and are away “ cha- 
rioted by Bacchus and his pards.” But our 
ancestors had not such delightful “ deceits ” as 
these to look upon in the dreariness and deso- 
lation of winter; such sweet pictures, that 
want but fragrance, and a breath of the gentle 
wind, to give them motion ; and then we might 
live all our lives among flowers. Could not the 
same hand that has here challenged Nature, 
with her palette, to the contest of colours, hit 
upon some sweet device wherewith to perfume 
these likenesses of living beauty, and thereby 
cheat Nature of her odours as well as her hues ? 

Marry, we have had many a Dillet-doux that 

would have made 


« The light win 


of Zephyr, sick with perfume, 
As they wav ; tit 


o’er the gardens of Gal in their bloom ;” 


and deem it not impossible that such things 
may yet be done: then, as old Pepys says, “‘ it 
would please us mightily.” We know not 
which we love best among these groups of love- 
liness; we halt amid heath, hyacinth, holly- 
hock, and heliotrope, and look at the gentle 
camellia and the lovely convolvulus, and co- 
lumbine, and cyclamen, and know not which 
to choose: even Iris cannot wholly captivate 
our eyes; for, in the next page, we are flirting 
with a China-aster, sighing out our soul before 
sweet-peas, or languishing before a white ge- 
ranium., We stand still before a stock, feel 
larkish with a larkspur, or find an appetite 
while gazing upon Narcissus, which makes us 
prefer sheep to shadows, instead of pining away. 





They are, indeed, beautiful; there is a na- 
turalness about them such as we have rarely 
seen excelled ; we could almost fancy that the 
hand of Nature had fashioned them, or that 
the Spirit of the Flowers had stolen forth in 
the still twilight, and thrown around them her 
magical tints. 
«*Oh! they are beautiful to see, 
Like ladies from a far countrie.” 

The poetry is occasionally very pleasing ; and 
there are several happy and original thoughts 
which only a love of the flowers could have 
produced. We are sorry to put any quali- 
fication in our praise on a lady of so much pro- 
mise as the author ; but it is our opinion, that 
the plan, plot, incident, or what not, on which 
some of these poems are written, is not in the best 
harmony with the spirit of the work. For in- 
stance, we have poems written to follow groups 
of flowers, in which no allusion is made to the 
illustrations. ‘ The naming of the Iris” is a 
happy exception ; and it is on that and similar 
models that the poetry should have been 
written. We speak this kindly; and it is what 
we would have whispered to the lady’s own 
ear, had we had the pleasure of her acquaint- 
ance. It is easy to bespatter a work with 
fulsome praise ; but not so to point out a fault, 
and shew a method of remedying it. ‘* The 
Hollyhocks in the old Garden” are well ma- 
naged: the associations of the scene— the 
change — childhood — and all those interwoven 
recollections springing from what has been, and 
what is, are wrought out in a true poetical 
spirit. The following description of the holly- 
hocks is new and beautiful :— 

« They seemed a fairy city of tall spires, 
Wreathed, as for some — festival, with flowers, 
Rose-like, but far more changeful in their garb, 
And interleaved with peeping points of green, 
Restraining each within her proper bounds 
Of full-blown splendour. Lessening to the top 
The yet unopened buds, enfolded close 
Within their paly calyces, all seemed 
Like veiled nuns beside the gorgeous show 
Of their gay rainbow relatives.” 

The Lilae Tree. 
« The buds, like childhood, blooming bright 
With deep and ruddy glow ; 
The blossoms, like a maiden’s cheek 
More pale—yet lovelier so.” 
Power of Poetry. 
«* These poet’s dreams 
Shed o’er the fable-haunted flowers a glow 
Of sweet imaginings, that touch the heart 
And please the fancy; while the blossom’s self, 
In all its wealth of colour, fragrance, form, 
Appeals but to our senses.” 
The Columbine: ‘* Folly’s Flower.” 
**« Then gather roses for the bride ; 
Twine them in her bright hair ; 
But, ere the wreath be done, oh! let 
The Columbine be there : 
For rest ye sure that follies dwell 
In many a heart that loveth well.” 
Beauty in Death. 
« Thy Lily, like full many another flower, 
Fair as herself, has known what ’tis to die. 
She ne'er will hear thee at the matin hour, 
Beneath her lattice, tell her of the lark, 
Nor greet thy summons with as sweet a voice 
E’en as the warbler’s own! Her gentle eyes, 
Those soft dove’s eyes, which thine did ever meet 
So lovingly, are closed on earthly things ; 
‘They ne’er will see again yon mountain’s crest, 
Nor watch with thine the fleeting vapours curl 
Around its hoary front. Their light is quenched, 
Their beaming language dim and wordless now ; 
Though wont to speak such kindliness and love, 
That all her looks were clear as uttered words, 
Heralding ever what her lips pronounced. 
And they made melody ali air they breathed! 
For Lilian’s self was music, and her soul 
Of harmony shed over all around 
Its blessing influence.” 


After such specimens as these, our readers 
will perceive that, if we approve not of the 
plan, we cannot deny but that the work con- 
tains many passages of beautiful aud sterling 





poetry. 





Eureka: a Prophecy of the Future. By the 
Author of ‘ Mephistophiles in England.” 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1837. Longman 
and Co. 

THE author has endeavoured to furnish an 
original view of what he supposes the world 
and its inhabitants will be some centuries hence, 
when Columbia is an over-populated empire, 
and Australia, &c. sending forth colonies, while 
the greater portion of modern Europe is deso. 
late, and London like Palmyra or Baalbec. In 
this attempt, we regret to say, we recognise 
none of the talent of ** Mephistophiles.” His 
characters, roaming the seas in a ship, might 
as well date 1837 as 2837; and neither the 
bloody piratical contests, nor the comic relief, 
nor the general, nor the particular descriptions, 
seem to us to be deserving of praise. The work 
purports to be that of a German student, and 
opens thus : — 

***Guten morgen, Wilhelm!’ said I, as I 
entered the chamber of my fellow-student. 
* How are you this morning ? You look better 
— your eyes are brighter, and your cheek pos. 
sesses more colour than usual.’ ‘ I am better, 
mein freund,’ observed the youth, raising him- 
self up from the bed till his back rested upon 
the pillows. ‘ But what have you there?’ 
‘ A fresh supply of flowers for you, Wilhelm,’ 
I replied; ‘ and I bought them of the prettiest 
miadchen I ever saw in the market - place.’ 
‘Ich danke ihnen fiir das Geschenk,’ mur. 
mured the grateful student. ‘ You know 
I love flowers better than any thing upon 
earth.’ ” 

Now, we should like to know why a German 
student, if he could say ‘“‘ How are you this 
morning,” or, ‘* you know I love flowers,” 
should not also be able to say, good morning, 
or, I thank you, instead of guten morgen, or, 
Ich danke ihnen! Such hotch-potch writing 
is quite ridiculous. 

We will not go into the story, which has so 
utterly disappointed us, but select a bit of the 
humorous, to shew that our censure is only too 
justly incurred. The honest men are retaking 
their vessel from the pirates, and Roly Poly is 
a black cook: — 

* At this instant, when Oriel and his party 
were unavailingly attempting to make good a 
footing upon the deck, assistance came from a 
quarter from whence any thing so welcome had 
never been anticipated. Roly Poly was pur- 
suing his avocations in the cook-house when he 
heard the affray, and, looking out, observed 
exactly the state of the opposing parties. By 
him the pirates had never been regarded with 
any thing like affection. They had treated 
him with great disrespect. They esteemed not 
his art, and spoke contemptuously of his skill. 
His resolve was soon made, and as quickly exe- 
cuted. Dipping a mop in a copper of boiling 
water in which his cookery was going on, he 
hurried, as fast as his fat limbs could carry 
him, upon deck. ‘ See how Roly Poly come to 
’sist him friends,’ cried he, exultingly, as he 
began to use his strange weapon among the 
pirates, with a dexterity that scattered them 
right and left. ‘Ha! you call my boofliful 
puddin’ ‘ choke dog’ —take dat, you libellious 
vagabone,’ and with a forcible sweep the scald- 
ing mop descended upon his face, sending him 
howling off his heels. ‘ Ha! you say my 
lumptious soup wishy-washy —take dat, you 
ignrant jackmorass !’ and a resistless blow upon 
the ear levelled him with his companion, yell- 
ing with pain; and thus he proceeded till he 
had cleared a way for Oriel Porphyry and his 
coadjutors, who quickly silenced all opposition. 
‘I hab you now, you fellar!’ shouted Roly 
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Poly, striding in triumph over one of his vic- 
tims, and seemingly intent upon ramming the 
scalding mop down the man’sthroat. ‘ Like 
your imprence, I tink, you fellar! to go for to 
say I boil sich _nice puddin I make in nassy 
dishcloth!’ * Hubble, bubble, hubble, bloo !’ 
said the choking wretch. ‘ Now I gib you 
puddin debblis nice, you fellar!’ cried the fat 
cook, ramming away with all his might. 
‘ Hobble, a bobble, a gobble, a gloo !’ were the 
only sounds that were heard in reply. ‘ Dis 
nebber boil in nassy dishcloth, you fellar !’ 
‘ Grow, a row, a row, Ow, 00,00, 00!’ ‘ Like 
your bominable imprence, you fellar!’ ‘ Rug, 
arug,a glug.’ ‘ Take debblis good care you 
nebber say no more sich diclus impossumbilties. 
Ha! him dead as herrin’ now,’ observed the 
unrelenting negro; and then adding, ‘ but 
serb him berry right — berry right, indeed — 
a fellar!’ he shouldered his mop, and turned 
on his heel. ‘* Up with the anchor, and get out 
to sea as fast as you can,’ exclaimed Oriel Por- 

This Oriel, after sailing about a long, long 
while, returns to Columbus, and is made Em- 
peror of Columbia. We conclude with one of 
his intermediate adventures, an Irish one, in 
the English Channel. 

“** What are these vessels approaching us in 
this threatening manner,’ inquired Oriel Por- 
phyry, as he noticed several old crazy-looking 
boats, filled with men who were coming towards 
them, with their crews howling, screeching, and 
yelling, with all the strength of their lungs. 
‘I do not think they mean us any good,’ re- 
plied the captain: then, turning to some of the 
sailors standing scrutinising the appearance of 
a strange fleet, evidently bearing down upon 
them, he exclaimed, ‘ Get the long gun ready, 
and give these fools a taste of grape if they 
attempt to attack us.’ ‘ Ay, ay, sir!’ replied 
one of the men; and every disposition was 
made to repel any assault that might be at- 
tempted. As they approached nearer, it was 
observed that these vessels were a vast number 
of large open boats, some with sails, but most 
without ; and they were so crammed with men, 
that many of them were in danger of sinking 
every minute. Their crews were clothed in 
ragged vestments of every colour and descrip- 
tion; and they were armed with old swords, 
pistols, guns, pitchforks, and bludgeons ; and 
these they displayed as they advanced, shouting 
all the time in wild savage tones perfectly deaf- 
ening. A larger boat was in advance of the 
others ; and in a conspicuous situation in this 
vessel stood up a tall fierce-looking man, with 
his head bound round with a hay-band, and a 
tattered blanket dropping from his shoulders. 
He brandished a rusty sword as he approached, 
and gave orders to those who followed, which 
appeared to meet with implicit obedience. 
When he came within gun-shot of the Alba- 
tross, he turned round to his followers and ad- 
dressed them. ‘ Boys,’ said he, pointing to the 
ship, ‘yonder’s the furreners. It’s meself as 
‘ill take their big baste iv a ship if ye ’ll be all 
to the fore. Divle a care ye may take ov their 
darty guns that their pointing at yese—its 
made ov wood they are, and sorrow a harm they 
can do, bad luck to ’em. Keep your powther 
dry, boys, and look to your flints, and iv we 
don’t kill, and murther, and throttle every 
mother’s son ov ’em, I’m not King Teddy 
O'Riley.’ «Sheer off there, you ragamuffins,’ 
shouted the captain through a speaking-trum- 
pet. ‘Sheer off, or I’ll sink ev’ry soul of ye 
within gun-range.’ ‘Down wid the dart 
furreners !’ screamed King Teddy O'Riley. 


on came the over-loaded boats, with their crews | 
yelling in the most frantic manner. There 
appeared to be at least five or six hundred of | 
them ; and it was judged expedient to put an} 
immediate stop to their progress. The long 
gun was discharged, which sunk the foremost 
boat, and killed the greater portion of its crew. 
The rest hesitated when they beheld their mo- 
narch swept into the sea; and a well-directed 
fire of musketry made them glad enough to 
commence a retreat as fast as they could, scream- 
ing, in hideous chorus, as long as they could be 
heard. ‘Take a boat and see if you can save 
any of those rascals sprawling in the water,’ 
exclaimed the captain to the midshipman Loop. 
* Yes, sir,’ was the reply ; and the boat having 
been lowered, a party proceeded to pick up the 
wounded and drowning. They succeeded in 
saving several, among whom was their illustri- 
ous leader, King ‘eddy O'Riley, who was 
brought upon deck, looking very much deprived 
of his dignity, his coronet of hay-bands wet and 
dirty, and his blanket of state shrunk out of all 
shape. He created considerable surprise among 
his captors, and not without sufficient cause, 
for nothing could exceed the eccentricity of his 
appearance. His hair was thick and long, and 
of a‘dark red colour. Large bushy whiskers 
of the same tint surrounded his cheeks. His 
nose was remarkably red, and his face seamed 
with the marks of the small-pox. Below his 
cloak was a long coat, which did not appear 
the more royal for being out at the elbows, and 
for having lost half its skirt. His lower gar- 
ments hung upon him like a bag, and they had 
the legs rolled back up to the knees. A pair 
of old boots, exceedingly down at heel, out of 
which the toes of his majesty were seen to 
peep, in spite of the straw with which they were 
lined, completed his costume. ‘ And who the 
deuce are you ?’ demanded the captain, after he 
had sufficiently scrutinised the appearance of 
his prisoner. ‘ Faix and isn’t it King Teddy 
O’Riley I am 2’ replied the man. ‘ And what 
part o” the world are you king of, I should like 
to know ?’? asked Hearty, in considerable sur- 
prise. ‘ Faix and ain’t I king ov Blatherum- 
skite ?’? said the other. ‘And where, in the 
name 0’ all that’s wonderful, is Blatherumskite ?’ 
inquired the captain. ‘ And is it yourself that 
does n’t know where Blatherumskite is ?’ ex- 
claimed his majesty, in seeming wonder. ‘ Well, 
the ignorance o’ some people is amazin! Not 
know Blatherumskite! Be the holy japers, that 
bates Bannagher, and Bannagher bate the divle. 
And Blatherumskite, sich a jewel ov a place! 
Why Blatherumskite’s the finest kingdom, and 
has the finest paple under the sun. Its full ov 
commodities ov all sorts. It dales in turpen- 
tine, brickdust, soft soap, and other swate- 
mates ; tracle and train oil, pepper and salt, and 
other hardware ; pigs, buttermilk, paraties, and 
other kumbustibles. Not know Blatherumskite, 
indade! Be this and be that, you ’re as igno- 
rant as a born brute.’ ‘ And what induced you 
to fire at me, Mr. King Teddy O’Riley ?” de- 
manded the captain. ‘ Faix and wasn’t it only 
just to kill ye we fired at ye ?’ replied the king, 
with the utmost simplicity. ‘ It was, was it ?’ 
exclaimed Hearty; ‘and for what reason did 
you attack the ship?’ ‘ Wid no other rason 
in life than to take it,” responded his majesty. 
‘I was jist a lading the boys to make a 
decint on England, wid the hope ov being 
able to pick up a few thrifles, when we seed 
your ship. ‘The top ov the morning to ye,’ 
says I, ‘and if I don’t be afther ransacking ye 
intirely, small blame to me there ’ll be.’ And 
then we pulled away at the divle’s own rate, 





shower of balls whistled past the captain, and 


about what they’d do wid the big ship when 
they’d got her, when, widout wid your lave or 
by your lave, I was regularly kilt, smashed, 
and smothered into the wather. And here I 
am.’ * Well, King Teddy O’Riley, we must be 
under the necessity of hanging you,’ observed 
the captain. ‘ Hang me!’ shouted the man, 
in perfect amazement. ‘ Hang a king !—hang 
King Teddy O’Riley? Hang the King ov 
Blatherumskite ? Why its rank trason! Ye’ll 
not be afther thinkin ov doin sich a rebellious 
action. I shall feel obliged to ye if ye wont 
mintion it.’ *‘ And what would you have done 
with us if you had succeeded in your ridiculous 
idea of taking the ship?’ inquired Hearty. 
‘ Faix and wouldn’t we have kilt every sowl of 
yese, and taken the rest prisoners ?’ replied 
his majesty. ‘ Then we cannot do better than 
follow your example,’ observed the captain ; 
then, turning to some of his men, who appeared 
to enjoy the scene with particular satisfaction, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Get a rope ready at the fore. 
yard arm, that we may hang this fellow!’ The 
sailors, with great alacrity, made the necessary 
preparations. ‘ Be all the holy saints betwixt 
this and nowhere, ye’ll not be afther taking 
away the life ov a poor king!’ exclaimed his 
majesty of Blatherumskite, with the greatest 
earnestness and alarm. ‘ What’ll I do now ? 
Sure and I’m ina bad way! Sure and I'll be 
done for intirely! And is it to be hanged I 
am ?’ continued he, looking wofully at the 
rope that was dangling ready for immediate 
use. ‘Is King Teddy O'Riley to be kilt afther 
sich a villanous fashion ? Oh, what a disgrace 
for Blatherumskite! What a dishonour to a 
king! Oh! what ’ill I do—what ’ill Ido?’ 
‘Is the rope ready?’ inquired Hearty. ‘ All 
right, sir,’ said the boatswain. * Then hoist 
him up,’ replied the captain. The men pro- 
ceeded to fulfil the command of their officer. 
* Oh, it’s in a pretty way I am!’ exclaimed 
the unfortunate monarch, with tears in his 
eyes. ‘ Be the holy japers, wouldn’t I change 
places wid any body as would like to be hanged 
in my place. It’s yourself, Murphy O’Blarney, 
that's the good subject,’ said the king, address- 
ing one of his companions, with particular and 
impressive emphasis. ‘* Sure, and ye’ve got 
more patriotism than to let the King ov Bla- 
therumskite be hanged, when it’s your own 
loyal neck as would fit the rope so azy.’ Mur- 
phy O’Blarney did not seem to hear. ‘ Bad 
luck to the likes ov yese for a thraitor,’ mur- 
mured his majesty. Then, turning to another 
of his subjects, he said, ‘ Larry Brogues, it’s 
great confidence I place in ye—ye're a jewel ov 
a man intirely ; and if ye ’ill jist be afther 
doing me the thrifling favour ov being hanged 
in my place, the best pig I have shall be yours.’ 
Larry appeared as if he had lost all relish for 
pork. ‘I always said ye were a base ribbel!’ 
muttered the angry monarch, turning from 
him to address a third. ‘ Mick Killarney, a 
sinsible boy you’ve shewed yerself afore to-day, 
and little’s the praise I take to meself for not 
having rewarded ye according to your desarts ; 
but if ye’ll shew your superior desarnment, by 
letting the little bit ov a rope be placed round 
your neck instead ov mine, it’s meself that ’ill 
make a man ov ye when I get back to Blathe- 
rumskite.’? Mick Killarney turned the only 
eye he had in his head to another part of the 
ship. * There’s more brains in the tail ov a dead 
pig, than ’ill ever come out ov yer thick skull, 
ye villain !” exclaimed King Teddy O'Riley, in 
a thundering rage: then he looked very a 
thetic, wiped his eyes with a corner of his 
blanket, and began to chant, in the most miser« 





and a mighty dale ov divarsion the boys had 








able tones, the following words :—= 
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*‘ Who'll bile the paraties, and pale ’em and ate ’em ? 
Who'll drink all the butthermilk I used to swallow ? 
Who'll hand round the whisky, and take his own share 


poet, as well as of Petrarch, was and 
dialect of the present day. bd . 

‘*¢ To those who have seen the various horti- 
cultural establishments in England, France, 


is the 
* 


too, 
Wid mighty convanience ? 
Oh! Teddy O'Riley, your reign’s put a stop to, 
Small blame to your sow], you're a king now no longer ! 
You're smashed all to smothers, and dished up and done 
for, 
In a way most amazin. 
Not brave Alexander, or Nebuchadnezzar, 
Who went out to grass wid the rest ov the cattle ; 
Not Moses, or Boney, nor yet Cleopatra, 
Were treated so vilely. 
Its meself that is up to me eyes in amazement, 
To see you desaved and surrounded by villains, 
Who are wantin to place your poor neck in a halter— 
Bad luck to their mothers ! 
Is it rope you're desirin ? the divle a ha’porth. 


for producing vegetation and bringing plants 


and the climate supplies of itself what with us 
is gained from fire. There are, however, for- 


England, being destined for Vienna, was pre- 
sented to the institution which it now adorns, 
doit sope you! - jin 1799, by Maria Carolina of Austria. The 

sit hanged that you would be? not me, then, by japers- | ¢ ti 7 ia "7 ¢ 
Oh! there’s sinse and there's rason in your own way ov | collection of plants is wv valuable. I saw = 
thinkin, | specimens of the Cycas revoluta from India, 

You're cliver intirely, 

But sorrow a hope have ye got to indulge in, 
For there hangs the rope like a murtherin blaguard, 
Wid a knot at one end, and a noose at the other. ge ° : 
Oh! what *ill I do now ??” |I observed bear fruit, though it never attains 
We trust our readers, by this time, will | its full perfection, nor is it at all equal to what is 
know where Blatherumskite is to be found. | brought from the African coast; it is, how- 
“* Evenza!” 





jin the grounds, there are eighteen thousand 





|consume it. At nogreat distance, to the south 
Standish’s Shoves of the Mediterranean. | of the botanic garden, is the site of some an- 

$ oe — ‘cient Arab remains, called ‘Mar Dolce ;’ and 
lit is here that antiquaries suppose the famous 
WE have no further observations to offer on a} lake of  Albehira’ to have existed, which was 





(Third notice: conclusion. } 


Germany, and Holland, the botanical garden | 
of this capital presents nothing new ; save that, , 
whereas in the north artificial means are used , 


to maturity, in Sicily nature does every thing, | 


cing-houses here also; and one that was made in | 


| which cost 500/. sterling ; and I am told that, | 


| varieties of vegetable nature. The palms which | 


‘ever, eatable, and the servants of the garden | 


acts; and to welcome the seasons in some rural 
pursuit, as they revolve ;—this is to live happy, 
this is to exist in good earnest: and when the 
hour-glass of time has run through the allotted 
space of existence, the virtuous and tranquil 
spirit will receive the release of nature without 
repining, and exist again, and play round the 
spots it once loved, in the approving voice of 
those who are left behind. Perhaps, in suc. 
| ceeding ages, that pure fame will descend to 
posterity ; and when time has stamped long 
past events with the marvellous, a beneficent 
genius will rise from the memory of the past, 
and be hailed by the unsuspicious vulgar at 
every village-feast with devotions and rejoi- 
cing. Santa Rosalia lived in a happy seclusion, 
unknown to and unnoticed by the great ; her 
death caused no sensation ; and it was only in 
the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
that a supernatural and simultaneous impulse 
in a body of the clergy guided them to explore 
her long deserted and almost unknown grave. 
The remains of her mortal being were dis. 
covered, and conducted through the plague. 
infected town, upon which the malady ceased. 
No supernatural cause elicited the disease, 
though a supernatural agency is said to have 
' extinguished it. The vehement haste of the 
| Spanish viceroy, Philiberto of Savoy, to possess 


' 


work which so intelligibly speaks for and re-!a piece of water for recreation, filled with fish, | a Turkey carpet, proceeding from the infected 
commends itself. Speaking of the cathedral of | and serving for the diversion of the Mabom-| East, without proper fumigation, spread the 
Palermo, the author says ; — |medan chiefs of the city. Professor Morso, | pestilence through Palermo.” 

** The ancient cathedral of Palermo served, who writes on the subject, endeavours to fix; From Sicily Mr. Standish went to Naples; 
at the epoch of their occupation, as a mosque | the account of this lake; but the only author- | and his description of the Museum is beautifully 
for the religious rites of the Saracens, who | ity we have concerning it is the description | written, though we can only detach an anti- 
have left in it some almost unintelligible in-| given by a Jew, called Benjamin, of Tudela, | quarian fragment :— 
scriptions in Arabic, valuable only to the curious |in Navarre, who travelled in various parts of} ‘*I obtained,” he says, ‘two favourable 
in that language. Professor Morso occupied \the world, more, it seems, for observing the | specimens of the Greek urns of Agrigentum, 
himself in translating them from the Cufic to ) synagogues of his countrymen, than from any |from Signor Politi, during my stay at Gir- 
the modern Arabic tongue. After the expul-|love of general knowledge: and it has been | genti, and he reckoned them amongst the best 
sion of the Mahommedans, the Normans used jsuspected that he has given accounts of many | that had fallen under his notice; they are 
the building for a church, and it rose to the | places he never saw, and, amongst them, of | diminutive in size and composition to what are 
dignity of a Christian place of worship, and | this. He affirms that, in his time, there were | seen here, but not inferior in quality; they 
was endowed and enriched with many gifts by } splendid pleasure vessels on this piece of water,|have also the merit of never having been 
the Bishop Gualterio Offamilio, a relative of | used by the grandees of the country for sailing. | broken ; whereas, half of the ancient urns in 
Ruggieri, in the interval from 1160 to 1194, | All, however, is now dry, and even the site of | this Museum have been repaired ; they are, in 
during which period he governed this church. | the water uncertain. Near to this spot is an-| the first instance, dug out in pieces, and then 
He destroyed, however, in his religious zeal, | other very memorable one in the annals of | put into the hands of a workman, who joins 


much of the ancient architecture, but left one 
compartment or chapel, if it may be so termed, 
entire. Almost as much damage has been 


| Sicilian history: I mean 
ithe Sicilian Vespers. 


the tragic theatre of 
* * * 


** Santa Rosalia was a native of Sicily, and 


| them together, and afterwards glazes them so 
| well as to defy the most minute scrutiny. The 
| only test is nitric or muriatic acid, which will 


done to monuments of ancient art by Christian | related to the ancient Norman kings of the eat away the supertficies, and so shew the cre- 


as by barbarian enthusiasm ; and in the present |isle; her birth-place was Palermo. She flou- 


iustance, many other adjoining churches and | rished in the time of the second King William, | 


buildings were sacrificed, in order to gain and was a friend of Queen Margaret, who, 
ground for the completion of this cathedral.;during the minority of her son William, 
in its nave are sepulchres consecrated to the| reigned in his stead. It seems, however, that 
remains of Anfusus and Henricus, sons of | her holiness preferred the retirement of a her- 
Ruggieri, together with those of the two wives mitage to the splendour of a court; and, in- 
of the latter prince; and the founder, Gualterio, | deed, it often happens that those familiar with 
is interred also in the same neighbourhvod.|the latter, descend to a choice of the former 
Thus perish and pass away all mortal things,! without regret. All is not gold to the mind 
and all worldly splendours; the cold stone | that glitters to the eye; the sword of Damo- 
survives to mark the last abode of him who/|cles is suspended over our splendid banquets, 
drew it from the quarry.” and retirement from the world with but little 

This is finely expressed, and worthy ofjis preferable to the embarrassment of great 
poetry—but we continue our notes. riches and power :— 

** There is one monument which rises from 
the pavement of this church, entitled the 
* Eternal Respect,’ from the great name which 
adorns its tablets; under it repose the mortal 


«Pure rivus aqua, sylvaque jugerum 
Paucorum, et segetis certa fides mex, 
Fulgentem imperio fertilis Africa 

Fallit sorte beatior.’ 


remains of Frederic the Second of Sicily, at 
whose court literature was cultivated, learned 
men patronised, and the arts encouraged, during 
a period when the whole of the rest of Europe 
was immersed in ignorance and barbarism. 
The Italian of Dante was the language of the 
island at that period, and it has changed little 
even at the present time from its original frame : 
it may be said that the language of that great 





To be master of time, to read, to walk, to muse 
at will, to repose at an early hour, and watch 
the breaking of the rosy morn through the 
shades of night ; to be unembarrassed by cares 
for others, and unsolicitous for each passing 
event; to enjoy tranquil slumbers, and taste 
with pleasure the unsophisticated viands pro- 
vided by nature ; to glide through life without 
counting days, marking them only by kind 


|vices. Restorers are equally skilful, and charge 
as high for repairing these urns, as their bre- 
thren of the profession do for pictures. It may 
be noted, that the Sicilian Greek vases have 
generally a red ground, with black figures; 
whereas, those of Nola have invariably a black 
ground, with red figures. The price of all these 
articles, however, has fallen considerably of 
late, and more especially since the excavations 
made by Prince Borghese, at his villa, near 
Rome, the subterranea of which abound with 
objects of the same class, not yielding in excel- 
lence of workmanship, or beauty of form, to 
any others, either from Sicily or Nola. The 
armour, the household appendages, and the 
surgical instruments, found both at Pompei! 
and Herculaneum, are very interesting, and 
differ little from those used in the present day 5 
I particularly observed this in the instraments 
serving for the obstetric profession. — 
dragged into the world now as we formerly 
were; time has not changed our natures nor 
our necessities, and the part we have played, 
and play, is, to issue into life painfully, to live 
with anxiety, and to depart with fear. I saw 
no Roman bed capable of holding two persons ; 
they are very narrow and solid ; what I saw 
were made of bronze. There is some Grecian 
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armour from Pestum, which, though worn by 
time, is still intelligible in form. The appear- 





ance of the modern imitations is so near that of | Venetian. 
;to give the effect of muscular action through | seize the good,—for no human natures are 


the original, that any theatre, or any armourer 


this style amongst the moderns, and wrought | their not knowing how to choose between the 
here, as also did Queirolo: the former was a| levities of foreigners and their really estimable 


The Greeks did not often labour | qualities, When you can eschew the bad, and 


in Europe, could supply a complete suit for | garments ; but it is exhibited in the Esculapius | perfect.— you will certainly improve; but if, 
Achilles, were he to return again to-day ; per- | of Syracuse; and Canova, amongst the moderns, | to the heaviness of an English disposition, you 
haps not quite so perfectly as the god Vulcan, | was generally successful when he attempted |add the frivolity of the foreign one, you be- 


but quite sufficiently so to equip the hero for 
battle, and enable him to brave Hector and the 
Trojans. 
two ancient cities present novel forms, and are 


- 
a 


The articles of glass found in the | readers :— 


“8 come ‘leaden zephyrs,’ and little else than 
The following will interest our musical| heterogeneous, inconsistent creatures, with 
heads of bulls, and tails of serpents. The ex- 


“© As the Neapolitan school of music is} periment is perilous. As for the bands of 


of various colours, green, white, and a very | famous in Europe, I will note that which is in| ruined gamblers, of desperate adventurers, who 


beautiful blue ; but I saw none of purple: the} the monastery of San Pietro di Majella, in the| pollute by their contact the very steamers in 


fact, also, which Pliny asserts, and which has | quarter of the town called San Giuseppe. The 
been doubted, is determined in his favour;|number of scholars of both sexes, educated 
namely, that the Romans used glass to their | free of expense, is one hundred. Somelli and 
windows, of which several panes are to be seen | Paisiello left their manuscripts and posthumous 
in this Museum; thicker, indeed, than in that | works to this establishment, and the lessees of 
of modern use, but in quality and size the same. |the different theatres are obliged to deposit 
The ancients had a fanciful and elegant taste; here the partitions of music which are pre- 
for their vessels ; all we have might have been | seated on the different stages. There are two 
borrowed from them; many of their glass cups | directors, one of whom is the famous Cheru- 
might be imagined to have been fused in the | bini, for the vocal, and there is another for the 
present day. Their gold ornaments appear |instrumental department. ‘The musical library 
mostly to have been laboured with the hammer. | is fine and well-chosen. Besides masters for 
The spiral form of the serpent, for armlets and | music, the pupils have the advantage of pro- 
bracelets, was popular with them; but they em-|fessors, who instruct them in various other 
ployed little chiselled: work. They used pen- | branches of knowledge, necessary for the edu- 
dants for the ears, rings of gold and silver, and | cation of youth. This establishment is, how- 
bracelets, with collars of all metals. The col-| ever, exceeded in consequence by that of Vi- 
lection of papyri is more worth seeing, from the | enna, which contains five times the number of 
process of detaching the folds, than from the|scholars, has an archive of seven thousand 
materials themselves, which resemble dry hard} works in ancient and modern music, with a 
rolls of tobacco. The different layers are un- | gallery containing the portraits of almost all 
folded by applying gum and gold-beater’s skin | the early and contemporary luminaries and 
to the cinders, which communicate with a wheel. | distinguished cultivators of the tuneful art.”’ 
The width of each line of manuscript is not| And now we must conclude with a lecture to 
more than two or three inches, and five persons jour travelling countrymen, which comes with 
superintend the operation. The lines are printed | peculiar force from the pen of Mr. Standish :— 
on paper as they occur in the original; and what} ‘* Let me address a few words to my coun- 
has perished in the process of opening, is sup-|trymen travellers. You come abroad to save 
plied by the divination of some Greek pro-{money, to mix with foreigners, and to im- 
fessor, and distinguished by red letters. Some! prove your manners, as well as, in some in- 
of the cinders are wholly unmanageable, and | stances, to avoid your debtors ; attend :—mo- 
what has, as yet, come to light, are not the | ney may be saved more agreeably in England 
works of any very eminent man.” than on the Continent, if people are not 
The fine arts are always touched with a! ashamed of economy ; and those who are sub- 
master hand and feeling: we quote the follow- | ject to such false shame do not deserve to be 
ing as curious :— |rich. When England is abandoned for France, 
“ The church of the princes of San Severo | you should call to mind what Casimir Dela- 
contains three monuments, for which the go-|vigne, the best modern French poet, says con- 
vernment is said to have offered thirty thou- | cerning the English nation, and he echoes only 
sand dollars, which were not considered an|the voice and spirit of all his fellow French- 
adequate price by the family to: whom they | men :— 
belong : and they are really curious from the 
extraordinary effect produced by their drapery 
and accessories. The first represents the 
mother of Don Raimonde, one of the princes, 
under the shape of a female figure of Modesty, 
covered with a veil of marble, so managed as to 
shew all the muscles of the body underneath. 
The second is that of the father of the same | 
prince, under the allegory of a man delivering | Now then, ladies and gentlemen, go and spend 
himself from the snares of vice by aid of a good pated money, and enrich a nation which hates 
genius. ‘The snares of vice are represented by |and despises you; you will find, moreover, 
cords, which encompass the body, all formed | almost all agreeable places of the Continent as 
from the same piece of marble, but touching | dear as your native land, and you will want 
the figure in very few places. The third is a| many comforts, even if you live expensively 
dead Christ, covered with drapery, supposed to | there, which you might have at will in your 
be damp with the dew of death : and, perhaps, | own country. As for society, you are ridiculed 
no illusion can be more forcibly expressed than |in it: I have not yet visited a nation which 
what is seen in this figure. The tranquillity |does not amuse itself with the formal manners 
of eternal repose, the relaxation of inanition,|of the British. As for improving your man- 











* La France dans son sein ne les peut endurer, 
Et ne les recevroit que pour les devorcr.’ 
And, again (on occasion of the death of Jeanne 
d’Arc, and the invasion of the British) :— 
« La France jamais ne perit toute enti¢re 


Que son dernier vengeur fut il dans la poussiere ; 
Les femmes, au besoin, pourraient les en chasser.’ 





and almost the incipient dissolution of decay, | ners, that may be done if you come early, are 
are presented to the eye; indeed, the contem- [extremely pradent, and get rid of your English 





plation of it, in the solemn abode of death, 
gives a sickening sensation to the frame, and I 
was glad to escape into the open air and the 
Sunshine, to avoid the effect of the painful 
Tepresentation, Corradini was the inventor of 








prejudices ; but many a family has to lament 
the exposure to temptations, which have per- 
verted the minds, and ruined the prospects of 
its members, who might have lived respectably 
from youth to age in their own country, by 





which they cross the Channel, live they in 


Paris, in Naples, or in Vienna, they will soon 


be known, speedily scouted, and invariably 
exposed ; let them herd together, and let the 


nation be purified by their departure, which 
has had the misery to give them birth. As for 
you, gentlemen, who travel for fashion, as 
long as you have guineas to spend in Europe, 
you will receive lip honour ; when you are no 
longer serviceable to the people you visit, you 
will be thrown upon the dunghill. I am sorry 
to say that we are not popular abroad ; the 
wars we entered into with France have caused 
the destruction of all the south of Europe ; 
Germany is demoralised, Russia is jealous and 
angry, Italy discontented, Sicily and Spain 
ruined, Holland indifferent, and France friend- 
ly only from interest: how, then, can we 
islanders be well viewed by these nations, when, 
in addition to political discontent, we so fre- 
quently attract private animosities by our: pre- 
judices, our difference of habits to those we 
live amongst, and our general exclusiveness in 
sympathies, and predilection for whatsoever is 
English? In making these strong charges and 
vemarks, I am, however, free to admit that 
there are exceptions, and that a travelled, well- 
educated, and well-disposed Englishman, is an 
ornament and a benefit to the circle, wherever 
it be, in which he moves: of these I know, 
{ am happy to say, many, and value and 
respect their acquaintance , but, ‘ odi profanum 
vulgus.’ ” 
‘Yo all which we say, Amen ! 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Temples, Ancient and Modern; or, Notes on 
Church Architecture. By W. Bardwell, 
Architect. Large 8vo. pp. 234. London, 
1837. Fraser; Williams. 

A BEAUTIFUL and valuable work, got up with 
much taste, and full of information. It is de- 
dicated to his majesty, and merits the royal 
honour. The illustrations are very numerous 
and interesting, and the notes, well digested, 
give an insight into the history of almost every 
remarkable temple erected to Jehovah from the 
earliest periods. The accounts of those of the 
middle ages are peculiarly acceptable; buat the 
whole, in spirit, in detail, in execution, and in 
instruction for the future architect, deserves the 
highest approbation and public patronage. 

The Penny Cyclopedia, Vol. VIIT. London, 

1837. Knight. 

Tue first article in this volume is enough to 

recommend it; it is on Copyright, and, there- 

fore, at this moment, particularly worthy of 
attention. The last word is Dionysius. 

An Epitome of Niebuhr’s History of Rome ; 
with Chronological Tables, and an Appendia. 
By Travers 'Twiss, B.C.L. Vol. IL. 8vo. 

Oxford, 1837. ‘Talboys. 

A very valuable addition to. classic learning, 

which clearly and ably embedies all the latest 

efforts of the laborious Niebuhr. The chro- 


nological tables are excellent; aud, indeed, the 


pp- 269. 
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whole is a work most fitting for the library o 
every intelligent reader. 


There isa 


The Waldenses, or Protestant Valleys of Pied-| *¢ plain and intelligible. 


mont and Dauphiny. By William Beattie 


M.D. Illustrated in a series of Views, taken 


De Porquet’s First Italian Reading Book. Pp. 251. (Lon 
»{don, De Porquet and C wed 7 : 


on the spot by Messrs. Bartlett and Brocke. | ™t0 the agreeable paths of Italian literature. 


don. First Quarterly Part. Virtue. 


of all Unusual Words and Difficult 8s, and Explana 


“ Or all nations or provinces,”’ observes the | ‘ry Notes, by W. Klauer-Klattowski. Pp, 456. (London 


writer of the Introduction to this interesting} pare Ware) A ners xe ents Dublin, Milliken; | Littorina littorea, and Turbo retusus. To this 


lyrics, and accompanied by such able critical remarks and upheaving of the land the author attributes 
explanations as must greatly enhance the value to the|the draining of the former lowlands, as he 
en 


volume, “ where the noblest virtues have been 
called into action, and where love of country, 
and zeal for religion, have alternately endured 


an stud 


of the Germans, with a Translation 


ee 


f ] Western Virginia, and instruct British settlers in the best ] i lace 
measure. Yor” establishing themselves in that province. the Moray Firth has taken P subsequent 


good map, and the accounts and descriptions |t0 its having assumed its present outline, is 


proved by the existence, in several places, of a 


3a ue Glenn at raised beach. ; In Banffshire, its height above 
Italian stories, &c. and well calculated to lead the student |the present high-water level varies from six to 





twelve feet. It occ lly abounds with shells 
" |now inhabiting the adjacent seas, such as Pa. 
,|tella vulgata, P. levis, Trochus ziziphinus, 


‘Scelta di Prose Italiane tratte da Celebri Seritteri, Antichi conceives is indicated by the remains of drained 


the most grievous calamities, or led to the most | ¢ Moderni. Pp. 280. (London, East.)— Another good se- | peat-mosses. A section of one of these pre- 


glorious results, these Valleys of Piedmont —a 
spot scarcely noticed in the maps of Europe —| "Amram, a Tale of Bagd 

stand forth in brilliant distinction. From | chardson.)—An Eastern sto 
the magnanimous traits, heroic sacrifices, and 
startling incidents, which their history pre- 


quaintance with the yom of Italy. 


sents, it has all the character of an ancient wousl codes. athe tages at, hi 
epic; all the materials and variety of a tragic| Gat Parson, hemdon Saree by, Caveat Emptor | occurrence of lias in the dark clay and sands, 


drama, but of a drama stamped with the seal of 


truth.” 


The views-in this part of the work are nine- 
teen in number, and are full of romantic beauty. 


hibi 


392. (London, Saunders and Otley.)—A third a & ° 
edition of a volume at once very useful and entertaining, | Which in many parts of Banffshire cap the old 
= aie the mysteries of horsecraft are famously ex-|red sandstone and schistose rocks, he had in- 


lection, and well calculated to promote a pleasant ac-|sented a total thickness of about five feet, in- 


Pp. 312. (London, J. Ri-}Cluding two irregular layers of gravel and 
» in 


a =) An Eas tory, is which the comtare of quartz grit, with fresh-water and land shells. 
jagdad e Ts, an e death of the last ca i i 
of the Abbassian line, are the principal features. The Ina paper On the Gamrie Ichthyolites, read 


other incidents are various, but not much out of the | before the Society in April 1835, Mr. Prest. 


wick stated that, having been informed of the 


Picturesque and Historical Recollections during a Tour |ferred that these beds might be outliers of lias. 
through Belgium, Germany, France, and Switzerland, by | Having, however, subsequently visited that 


The peculiar and picturesque costume of the| M- O'Conor, Esq. Pp. 260. (London, Orr and Co.)—| country, and examined that deposit at Black. 


; i . JA 
figures contributes much to their effect: and, in believe, will 


leasant little vol i insta 3 but few, ° ° - 6 
cates with the eaten, rey the Duke of| pots and Gamrie, he found the lias fossils in 


some of them, military demonstrations and | Wellington was, throughout the war, a shocking bad ge-|separate masses, and associated with rolled 


movements add great animation to the scene. 


The Poet's Daughter. 3 vols.12mo. London, 


1837. Macrone. 


surrender to Soult at Toulouse! 


THERE is too much, and too little, in these | discretion. 


volumes. Too much love, murder, and sudden 


lectual, and Moral Relations, by H. M‘Cormac, M.D 


neral, and only saved by the peace from being obliged to 


fragments of the older rocks. He also met 


The Pocket Lacon, selected by J. Taylor. Pp. 463.) With, at Gamrie, in a bed of light-coloured 


(London, J. T. Cox.)—A selection of a thousand passages i i dar 
from a multitude of writers, and done with jalguent ana sand, alternating with dark clay and beds of 


gravel, the following recent shells : — Astarte 


The Philosophy of Human Nature, in its Physical, Intel- | Scotica, Tellina tenuis, Buccinum unda, Natica 


death; too much fine writing, and too little|8vo. pp. 564. (London, Longman and Co.)—A comfort- glaucina, Fusus turricola, Dentalium dentalis. 


originality and truth. The young writer, and 
the Poet’s Daughter is obviously the produc- 


tion of youth, does not want talent; there is 
@ perception of both feeling and nature, but 
there is no dramatic power. The story lies 
over too great a space, is broken with an in- 
finitude of episodes, and is improbable, ‘ ex- 


er. It is written with much warmth and feeling. 


able treatise, in which the author contends for our per- They were extremely friable, but perfectly une 
fectibility to a large degree here, and to a glorious extent |injured. This deposit or drift attains in places 


a thickness of 250 feet, and rises to a height of 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Tue Liverpool meeting of the British Asso-|the perfect preservation of the fossils, and the 


350 feet. In conclusion, the author attributes 
the origin of this drift to a denudation of the 
lias and older formations; and he infers, from 


ceedingly.”” Its author has published too soon. ciation is fixed for Monday, the 11th of Sep- {superposition of the beds, that its accumulation 


Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XV. Part I. 
Edited by Prof. Napier. Edinburgh, 1837. 
A. and C. Black; London, Simpkin, Mar- 


shall, and Co.; Dublin, Cumming. 


Tus work continues to advance briskly. It 
seems to have climbed the alphabetic hill, and 


standing the mercantile pressure of the times, 
there is likely to be a very gratifying assem- 


to find the last half of the road easier and wails, the gicom, the partial gisem, we hope, 


easier. This Part proceeds from Mey to Mon— 


the last word being that magical one, Money ; 


which, and Mollusca, Mining, Mines, Minera- 


logy, and the Microscope, are its leading articles. 


The Tour of the Don. 2 vols, 12mo. (London, Groom- 
bridge ; Sheffield, G. Ridge.) —We took up these volumes 


under the mistaken notion that they related to the Don 


that has fallen on the princely commerce of the 
mer chants of Liverpool. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

Mr. Forster, V.P. in the chair. — Read, an 
account of several new species of Orchidee, na- 
tives of British Guiana, by Mr. Schomburgk. 


of Russia, but found them to contain a series of pleasant} The descriptions were illustrated by drawings. 


sketches, made during a pedestrian tour in Yorkshire. 
They originally appeared in the Sheffield Mereury, and 
possess more than mere local interest to recommend them 
to publication in this collected form. 


he Antiquities of Athens, and other Monuments of 


Greece, §c. Pp. 103. (London, Tilt; Leicester, B. Coombs 


Several of these species were remarkable for the 
beauty of their flowers. The next paper was a 
description of a tree, a native of the same place, 
called the snake-nut-tree, which appears to con- 


and Co.)—A small and very neat quarto, in which the| Stitute a new genus of the natural family Tere- 


finest monuments of Grecian art, as measured and de- 
lineated by Stuart and Revett, are brought under the 
notice, and before the eye of the reader. It is a pretty 
mianual, and though the explanations are concise, they 
are satisfactory. No fewer than seventy clever plates 
illustrate the volume. 

White's Natural History of Selborne. Pp. 411. (London, 
Orr and Smith.)—** Ever charming, ever new,” this fresh 
and popular volume is most welcome in a new edition, 
enriched by notes from the pen of Mr. Edward Blyth. 
The quantity and value of the additional matter render 
the work infinitely more acceptable, and throw much 
light on every branch of the natural history of England. 

Sonnets, by Edward Moxon. 8vo. pp. 75.— A second 
edition of Mr. Moxon’s very sweet compositions, and got 
up in a style worthy of the matter. 

The Politics of another World, by Mordecai. 8vo. pp. 374. 
(London, E. Wilson, jun.) — We don’t like the bitics of 
this world, and could, therefore, hardly be codneed into 
an admiration of those of another. This is, however, a 
strange rhapsodical book —letters from red dragons, 
beasts with seven heads, angels in myrtle trees, unclean 
spirits, leviathans, &c, &c.—and if aim it have, it is aimed 
at the Church of — and a ge 

Sketch of Western Virginia. Pp. 117. ( lon, E. Bull.) 





=A little volume to promote the sale of certain estates in 


binthacee. The seed is coiled up, snakelike, 
within the nut; hence, no doubt, have origin. 
ated a belief in its supposed virtues as an anti- 
dote to the bite of serpents. It forms a large 
tree, of the aspect of the walnut (Jug/ans regia), 
and was found by the author on the banks of the 
Essequibo. A plant of the Linaria arenaria, 
in flower, from the collection of Mr. Janson, 
was exhibited. At the anniversary, Robert 
Brown, V.P. in the chair, the Duke of So- 
merset was re-elected president; the other 
officers stand as heretofore. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

WEDNEspDay, 3d May (continued). Rev. W. 
Whewell, president, in the chair.—A paper 
was read On some recent elevations of the 
coast of Banffshire, by Mr. Joseph Prestwick, 
jun. F.G.S, That an uplifting of the shores of 








tember next. We learn, with pleasure, that | was gradual. 
the places for holding the various sections are 
exceedingly convenient; and that, notwith.jletters from Sir John Herschel, from the 


17th May.—Extracts were read from two 


Cape of Good Hope—the first to Charles 
Lyell, Esq. dated 20th February, 1836; and 


blage of the Association, to illuminate, for a|thesecond, in explanation of this, to R. J. Mur- 


chison, Esq. of the date of 15th November, 
1836. In these, the author, taking for granted 
a high degree of central temperature in the 
earth, which many geologists admit, and with 
which all are familiar, proceeds to explain his 
views respecting the necessary consequences of 
the transfer of pressure from one part to an- 
other of the earth’s surface, by the degradation 
of existing, and the formation of new, con- 
tinents; by pursuing into its consequences, 
according to admitted laws of this hypothesis, 
of a high central temperature: his object be- 
ing to get a geological primum mobile, in the 
nature of a vera causa, and to trace its workiag 
in a distinct and intelligible manner. Thus, 
assuming an equilibrium of temperature and 
pressure within the globe, the isothermal strata, 
or curves of equal temperature, will be spher- 
ical; but when they approach the surface, will, 
by degress, conform themselves to the bottom 
of the sea, and the surface of continents. If, 
therefore, we suppose these isothermal strata 
under the bottom of any great ocean to be 
parallel to its concavity, when this comes to 
be filled up, she bottom may become horizontal, 
or even bulge out into a convexity, and the 
equilibrium of temperature will be immediately 
disturbed, because the form of a stratum of tem 
perature depends essentially on the bounding 
surface of the solid above it. The temperature, 
therefore, will immediately begin to migrate 
from below upwards, and the isothermal strata 
will gradually change their form from the con< 
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cave to the horizontal, or convex form. The 
former bottom of the ocean will then acquire a 
temperature corresponding to its then actual 
depth, while a point as much below it as itself 
is below the surface, will acquire a greatly 
higher temperature, and may become even 
melted. Hence, therefore, instead of saying, as 
heretofore, ‘* Let heat from below invade (for 
which no reason can be assigned) newly depo- 
sited strata, then they will expand, melt,”’ &c., 
we may commence a step higher, and say, “* Let 
strata be deposited, then, according to known, 
regular, and calculable laws, heat will gradually 
invade them from below, and will expand or 
melt them, as the case may be. But if, from 
the inequality of pressure, some support give 
way, acrack may take place, extending upwards, 
and a piece of the solid crust break down and 
be plunged into the liquid below, this will, from 
the simple hydrostatic pressure, rise into the 
crack above; but, as it gains height, it is less 
pressed : and if it attain such a height that the 


ignited water can become steam, the joint spe-| ¢, 


cific gravity of the column is suddenly dimi- 
nished, and a jet of mixed steam and lava will 
be forced up, giving rise to all the phenomena 
of earthquakes and volcanoes. But if all goes 
on in quiet, the only consequences will be the 
obliteration of organic remains, and lines of 
stratification, &c., and the formation of new 
combinations of a chemical nature, &c.—in a 
word, the production of metamorphic, or stra- 
tified primary rocks. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Fripay, June2. Mr. Brockedon on medal and 
cameo engraving. Into this subject we have 
already fully entered, in No. 1047 of the Li- 
terary Gazette, for Feb. 11th, of this year. The 
subject is one to which the art, in itself beau- 
tiful, and the late discussions about it, have 
given considerable interest, especially the im- 
portant improvements invented and patented 
by Mr. Bate. We cannot better describe what 
Mr. Brockedon exhibited and explained than 
we have already done in the Number alluded 
to, where we reprinted the whole of the evi- 
dence given by that gentleman upon the sub- 
ject before the House of Commons. At the 
Royal Institution he exhibited what had been 
done ; and, by means of a large wooden model 
of the machine, made rough traces in chalk 
from acone. The subject of the lecture, how- 
ever, was not, we think, a favourable one for 
an audience, and less capable of being clearly 
explained to them than to a committee of in- 
quiry, like that of the House of Commons. 
Those, however, who found it difficult to un- 
derstand the principles, were interested in the 
facts and processes exhibited, particularly a 
paper model, which exhibited the difference 
between distortion and foreshortening, and a 
diagram which shewed the courses of the lines 
by the old and the new machines over a cone. 
A sheet of prints, from rare medals, beautifully 
tuled by the machine, was liberally distributed 
among the audience; but the scuffle to obtain 
them, in spite of the declaration that there was 
enough for all, must have led to the destruction 
of many, in the not very decorous scramble to 
obtain them. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue Council have resolved to offer annual 
medals, or an equivalent sum in money, by 
way of premiums, for subjects connected with 
Zoology, and the premiums for the year 1837 
are as follows :— 


1. For importing either a pair of Musk Oxen: or a 
specimen of the Hippopotamus, male or female ; or a pair 





of the Ornithorhynchus paradorus ; 2. To the breeder of 
the greatest number of Curassows in the year 1837 ; 3, To 
the importer of a male and female Indian Pheasant, of a 
species not already alive in this country; 4. To the 
breeder of the best specimens of Indian Fowls in the year 
1837; 5. To the breeder of the most rare or most interest- 
ing foreign quadruped in the year 1837; 6. For the best 
Essay on the Care and Treatment of the species of the 
genus Felis in confinement. 


The conditions will, we presume, be pro- 


mulgated, or may be learnt at the Society’s 
offices. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OxrorD, June 1.— The following degrees were con- 

ferred : 

Master's of Arts.—H. Hall, Student of Christ Church ; 
Rev. G. E, Peake, Magdalen Hall; E. P. Shirley, Mag- 
dalen College; Rev. C. P. Peters, Queen’s College; Rev. 
F. Jones, R. Ward, Oriel College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—T. W. Whipham, Balliol College; 
J.S. Phillips, Exeter College; J. Hatsell, Oriel College ; 
F. Menzies, Scholar, C. T. Nesbitt, Brasennose College; 
H. J. Gore, Postmaster of Merton College. 


so ag May 31.— The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 
Master of Arts.—Rev. F. Maynard, Caius College. 
Bachelors in Civil Law.— Rev. C. Chichester, Down- 
ing College; W. M. R. Haggard, Trinity Hall. 
helor in Physic.—W. A. Guy, Pembroke College. 
Bachelor of Arts.—F. W. Rawes, Caius College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. Lawrence in the chair.—Part of a paper 
by Mr. Farr, one of the lecturers of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital, was read. This communi- 
cation treats of that interesting portion of the 
animal kingdom, the class Polypi. The author, 
in connexion with his subject, incidentally no- 
tices the zoophytes, and wonders not that, in 
the first instance, they were considered by some 
naturalists as belonging to the mineral king- 
dom ; and by others, as Tournefort and Ray, to 
the vegetable; the great improvements in the 
microscope, however, opened a new field for 
observation. In 1828, a communication was 
made to the Royal Academy of Sciences, at 
Paris, announcing the discovery of an anal and 
oral opening in polypi, which was also, about 
the same time, ascertained by Ehrenberg, who 
made this important distinction the basis of his 
classification. Mr. Farr, it appears, directed 
his attention to these researches, chiefly during 
visits to the Isle of Sheppey —rich in such 
subjects — during 1835: and in that portion of 
the paper which was read, he details the results 
of various experiments conducted by him with 
the camera lucida. In making these, he guards 
against the introduction of artificial light, which 
is altogether inadequate for pursuing, with satis- 
faction, such delicate inquiries. He then de- 
scribes the complicated machinery, by which is 
carried on protrusion and retraction. Several 
gentlemen were elected into the Society, and 
others were introduced, and took their seats for 
the first time as fellows. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. Hupson Gurney in the chair. — Sir 
Henry Ellis exhibited a facsimile copy of a plan 
of the town of Terronen, France, and the 


siege of it, éemp. Henry VIII. It is the more 
valuable, as the place was entirely destroyed 
after its capture; the original is in the Cot- 
tonian collection. The reading was concluded 
of the Earl of Northumberland’s “ Instructions 
touching the management of his affairs,” ad- 
dressed to his son during his imprisonment in 
the Tower, for being connected with the Gun- 
powder Plot. It bore the style of a man of 
cultivated talent and education; but the sub- 
ject was a general captious tirade against the 
female sex, in all their situations in life. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.— Royal Geographical, 9 p.m.; British Archi- 
tects, 8 p.m.; Marylebone, 8} p.m, (Mr. Delille on French 
Literature.) 

Tuesday. — Zoological, 4 p.m.; Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 
(Mr. H. Wilkinson on the Manufacture of Sword-blades) ; 
Architectural (Essay by G. Alexander). 

Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 7} P.M.; Geological 
8} p.m.; Graphic, 8 r.m.; Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m. 
Thursday.— Royal Society, 84 p.mM.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 
Saturday.—Royal Asiatic, 2 P.M. 





FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Seventh and concluding notice. ]} 

Or the Architectural Drawings in the Exhibi- 
tions of the Royal Academy it has never been 
our hint to speak, except in cases in which they 
possessed qualities generally attractive ; such as 
may be seen in the present instance, in 1029, 
The Mournful Obsequies of the valiant Ray- 
mond Berenger, G. P. Jenner; 1042, Design 


for a Triumphal Bridge, W. Barnes; 1084, 


Baths erecting at Bournemouth, near Christ- 
church, B. Ferrey ; 1091, The Ruins of Castle 
Acre Abbey, Norfolk, J. Baynes; 1102, View 
of Grey Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, B. 
Green ; 1125, Design for the Interior of a Syna- 
gogue, D. Mocatta. The last-mentioned is a 
splendid example of its kind, rivalling Asiatic 
or Moorish magnificence.—Some table or man- 
tel models in the Architectural Room are well 
deserving of notice ; as 1151, Statue of the Lady 
Adelaide Lennox, R. C. Lucas; 1152, Monu- 
ment to Earl Grey, J. and B. Green; 1153, 
Statue of the Marquess of Douglas, R. C. Lucas ; 
1154, Bust of the Right Rev. Daniel Wilson, Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta, C. A. Rivers; and 1157, 
A Group of Orphans, in marble, T. Sharp. 

Of the construction of the room devoted to 
Sculpture, we have already said we do not think 
so highly as of that of the rooms appropriated 
to Painting. A single and steady light is ad- 
vantageous to a picture: to a statue it is indis- 
pensable ; as, with cross lights, forms become 
undistinguishable. We understand that, in 
the first instance, when a stick was placed per- 
pendicularly on the middle of the floor of the 
Sculpture Room, it cast three shadows!!! 
After profound deliberation, one of the windows 
was shut up, so that the stick now casts only 
two shadows! ! It is with great diffidence we 
advise the closing of another window : the stick 
will then, perhaps, cast but one shadow ! 

Shapes of grace, and lines of a are 
among the first qualities of sculpture. In the 
developement of these qualities, taste, judgment, 
and sentiment, are essential ingredients. As 
illustrations of this fact, we may point out 1178, 
A group in marble, representing Hylas surprised 
by the Naiades, J. Gibson; 1179, Group in 
marble, Maternal Affection, E. H. Bailey, R.A.; 
1180, Marble statue, Nymph at the Bath, R. J. 
Wyatt; 1177, Girl and Lizard, H. Cardwell ; 
1169, A statue in marble, representing Love dis- 
guised as a Shepherd, J. Gibson, R.A. ; 1160, 
Euphrosyne, a statue in marble, R. Westmacott, 
R.A. ; 1168, Statue in marble, Female Suppli- 
cant, S, Macdonald. —Of commemorative sta- 
tues, the dignified, the commanding, and the 
venerable, are the leading characteristics. The 
following are fine exemplifications of them. 
1161, Marble statue of Sir John Malcolm, 
G.C.B. for Westminster Abbey, Sir F. Chan- 
trey, R.A. ; 1162, Marble statue of John Dalton, 
D.C.L. Manchester, Sir F. Chantrey, R.A. ; 
1165, Statue of the late Dr. Babington, to be 
placed in the Cathedral of St. Paul,W. Behnes ; 
1167, Monumental Figure of Viscount Brome, 
E. H. Baily, R.A.; 1183, Mural Monument 
to the Memory of Mrs. Cole, R. W. Sievier 5 
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1164, A Monumental Statue, J. Gibson, R.A. 
—The marble busts are numerous, well-ar- 
ranged, and of a very high order of art. Among 
the most striking are 1206, Afrs. Thomas Jar- 
vis, T. Butler; 1207, The late Rev. John 
Wilcox, M.A., E.W. Wyon 3 1208, The Baron 
de Lagos, J. Gallagher ; 1248, Andrew Amos, 
Esq. ¥. Ryley ; 1210, The late John Abernethy, 
Esq. W. Groves; 1217, Samuel Cartwright, 
Esq. 8. Joseph ; 1218, Sir John Bayley, R. J. 
Wyatt ; 1219, The late Sir William Franklin, 
K.C.H., S. Joseph ; 1224, Chevalier Buckhau- 
sen, Consul-General of Russia, P. Turnerelli ; 
1226, Thelate Percival Pott, P. Hollins ; 1227, 





Sir John Beckett, Bart. M.P., W. Bebnes ; 


cantile affairs, the sale of this well-known col- 
lection has not in any way been affected ; on 
the contrary, the ardour for collecting the fine 
works of the early engravers is evidently on the 
increase, as many of the more rare and im- 
portant prints have here produced greater prices 
than obtained for them at the sale of the 
celebrated collection of Sir Mark Sykes, some 
ten or twelve years since, when they were con- 


| have shewn more varied talent — there are few 
| writers in the present day to whom art is more 
|indebted —than Mr. Burnet. His valuable 
|‘* Practical Hints on Painting,” were noticed 
in the Literary Gazetie, as the three parts, of 
which the work is composed, made their suc. 
|cessive appearance. We have now to intro- 
‘duce to our readers a further production, con- 
|taining many suggestions calculated to be 


|Sidered to have arrived at their maximum. highly useful ; especially at a period when the 


Our readers will recollect that, on the death of public attention has been so recently called to 


Mr. W. Young Ottley, we gave a brief memoir 


of his life, with a notice of his several distin-| 


guished works on the history of early en- 
graving and painting. Mr. Ottley’s whole life 


jthe subject by the Report of a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 

| ‘In a country so largely connected with 
|manufactures as this is (says Mr. Burnet), we 


1230, The Rev. Dr. Penfold, W. Behnes ;' and fortune were devoted to the advancement of |cannot but wonder why the education of the 
1235, Mrs. Charles Tennant, J. Fillans; 1231,!the fine arts; and, at his death, the arrange-|eye has not been more generally cultivated ; 


| 


The date Sir Thomas Munro, R. W. Sievier ; 
1241, Daniel O'Connell, Esq. M.P., C. Moore ; | 


ment and sales of his valuable collections were 
placed in the hands of Mr. Sotheby. The sale 


| observing, as is also the case with the ear, that 
|its education in after life rarely gives the pos- 


1255, Allan Cunninghum, £sq. J. Fillans ;| (occupying fourteen days), which has just been | sessor those advantages which result from a 
1271, Dr. Robert Southey, Sir F. Chantrey,| concluded by him, formed the principal portion | proper direction having been given in youth : 
R.A.; 1273, Earl Grey, E. H. Bailey, R.A. ;| of Mr. Ottley’s collection of prints, and has pro-|nor do I see why drawing should not accom- 
1281, The late Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, | duced three thousand pounds. ‘The collection | pany the elements of reading and writing, the 
Bart. E. H. Bailey, R.A.; &c.— These are| was particularly rich in the works of the early! complicated forms of the letters in many lan- 
diversified by 1254, Cabinet Statue of Lord) German and Italian masters ; and the annexed | guages presenting a more serious obstacle than 
Viscount Melville, and 1283, Cabinet Statue of brief selection of a few of the rarest, with the| what is required in the rudiments of drawing ; 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, J.| prices at which they sold, may not be unac-)and I have no doubt but that a very short time 


Francis; as well as by a variety of fine alto 
and basso-relievos, classic and historical : viz. 
1192, Wickliffe preaching to the People, R. 
Westmacott, jun. ; 1202, Part of a Monument 
to be erected in Westminster Abbey, to the 
Memory of Dr. Beil, W. Behnes ; 1190, Mer- 


ceptable to our readers. 
Rembrandt—Dutch School. LL & 
St. Francis at the Entrance of a Wood, from the 
Barnard collection 
Old Haring, from the same collection- 
Beggars at the Door of a House 


d, 


0 
0 


German School. 
Belsh "s Feast, by Muller 





eury presenting Pandora to Prometheus, R. 
Westmacott, jun.; 1196, Danie and Beatrice, | 
M. L. Watson; 1198, Psyche, W. C. Marshall ; | 
1185, Model of the Shield of Achilles, J. Hen- 
ning, jun. ; &c. &c. 

In taking leave, for the present season, of | 
the Royal Academy, we beg to repeat our best | 
wishes for their prosperity under their new roof ; | 
and, as one of the elements of that prosperity, | 
we strongly recommend to them a more careful | 
sifting of the works offered for exhibition. | 
They would also consult their dignity by de-, 
clining to insert any unmeaning and ridiculous | 
quotations in their catalogue. 


| 
Lottery of Pictures. — Our readers, both | 
those who love the fine arts, and those who feel | 
what that love ought to generate towards the | 
artists whose talents have delighted them and | 
adorned their country, will, we are convinced, | 
read the following brief statement with sym- | 
pathy and interest. By the death of the i 
R. Jackson, R.A., his widow and family were | 
jJeft in straitened circumstances, which put it| 
‘out of the power of the mother to rear and edu- 
vate her children in the manner that would 
become them and her, and afford them a fair 
whance of making their way with credit in the 
world. In some measure to remedy this, a 
few friends, including patrons of the art in the 
highest ranks of life, have proposed a lottery of 
seventeen pictures, the property of the late dis- 
tinguished painter, most of them his original 
productions, but including his noble copies of 
the Three Marys, of Annibal Caracci, and the 
Christ in the Garden, of Coreggio. ‘These two 
will be the principal prizes; and are, indeed, 
worthy of beiug so. We believe the ticket’ are 
ten guineas euch,and that the whole number 
‘to be issued is only sixty; so that there willbe 
nearly one prize in every three. But, were 
there only one in thirty, the object deserves 
the consideration of the liberal and the good. 


THE OTTLEY COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 


Iw is very gratifying to us to be able to notice, 
that, in the present depressed state of mer- 





| The Madonna, by the same 


St. Hubert before a Stag, by Albert Durer ---- 
Adam and Eve, by the same --+-++-+++++e+e++0+ 36 
The Crucifixion, an Outline only, supposed by 
Mr. Ottley to be by Albert Durer 1 

The Dance of Death, by Hans Holbein 

The Deluge, by Van Staren . 
The Madonna, by ‘* Le Maitre a l’Ecrivise”---- 
The taking of Christ, by the same i 
A Woman with a Milk-pail, by Lucas Van Ley- ‘ 


0 
0 


0 
6 


den 0 
A Female and Infant in a Landscape, by Lucas 
Cranach 
The Marriage of the Virgin, by Israel van Mecken 
The Passion of Christ, by the same 
Christ on the Cross, between Two Thieves, by 
*« Le Maitre a la Navette” 
St. Helen, by Franz von Bocholt 
‘The Baptism of Christ, by the Master of 1466 -- 


6 
0 


_ 


o 


0 
0 
0 


tooctu 


j 
0 
0 


Saint Barbara, by. the same 
The Virgin of Einsiedlen, by the same 


Italian School. 
Adam and Eve in Paradise, by Marc Antonio -- 
Christ taken down from the Cross, by the same, 
from the collection of Sir P. Lely ---+- ++ 2 


0 


0 


St. Cecilia, after Raffaelle, by the same, from the 
Marietto collection 2. 

The Judgment of Paris, by the same 

Apollo Belvedere, by the same 

The Galatea, by the same 

The Pest, after Raffaelle, by the same 

St. John the Baptist, by Campagnola --- +--+ oe 7 5 0 


0 
“ 
0 
6 
a 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


A Set of Ornaments, by J. Andrea 
La Puissance d’Amour 2: 
The Four Dancing Nymphs, by And. Mantegna 
The Baptism of Christ, by Gir. Mocetto 2. 
The Madonna, by the same 
The Assumption of the Virgin, by Botticelli 
The impressions from the works of Niello, 
and the large woodcuts, concluded the sale. 
The Niellos were principally purchased by Mr. 
Ottley, at the sale of Sir Mark Sykes’s col- 
lection ; and they have, in several instances, 
produced greater prices, though upon an average 
much about the same. We are glad to find 
many of the rarest, and the finest, were pur- 
chased for the British Museum ; as.also several 
of the more curious and unique prints through- 
out the collection. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

An Essay on: the Education of the Eye with 
Reference io Painting. Illustrated by Cop- 
perplates and Woodcuts. By John Burnet, 
F.RS.  4to. pp. 73. London. Carpenter. 

THERE are few artists in. the present day who 


0} 


| would be sufficient to enable a scholar to draw 
objects with tolerable correctness. Without 


| this education, not only are the most valuable 
advantages often lost, but the mind is deprived 


of one of its chief sources of correct information 
and the hand remains in a manner paralysed 
jand unable to record what the eye takes cog- 


ts : : 
nisance of ; whereas, when they advance in 


{mutual contact through a course of early in- 
struction, this difficulty is overcome. * * * 
| © The power of seeing objects correctly (he 
|afterwards remarks), is gained by a careful ex- 
jamination of their general appearance, and of 
|the component parts which produce such gene- 
jral appearance; it is necessary, therefore, 
|before proceeding to delineate any object, to 
|observe it attentively in the first instance, to 
jexamine it as a whole, so as to be convinced of 
|its great leading features, the various shapes 
|the principal lights take, also the forms of the 
|darks, what occasions them, and why they are 
| darker at one place than at another; the size 
and shape of the smaller component parts, 
where they are congregated most, and where 
the greatest vacuum is situated, where portions 
| are seen entire, and where they are intercepted. 
Without the eye taking cognisance of all these 
before proceeding, it will be impossible to give 
a just representation, either in the detail or in 
the general effect ; it will, moreover, have a 
prejudicial influence, inasmuch as it will lead 
to a style of drawing without feeling, character, 
or decision. One reason why the drawings of 
eminent artists are superior to all others, is the 
great intelligence every line indicates, the 
smallest touch being expressive of the character ; 
another advantage this-previous contemplation 
of the subject has, is the storing of the mind 
with materials for future occasions, when it is 
necessary to have recourse to the memory. 
Knowledge in drawing, as well as in other 
sciences, is having ready a mass of materials, 
which we can apply to the subject in hand. 
Drawing much improves us as little as reading 
much, unless we contemplate and understand 
as we proceed; those who have acquired a 
readiness of hand without correctness and 
study, have but the shadow instead of the 
substance ; and though to the unlearned their 
works have the appearanee of excelience, yet to 
educated eyes they seem in the light of forgeries, 
or like the language of him who talks speciously 
of a subject he does not understand. A{ter the 
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the student becomes contented, and unable to|the copy of the truth and beauty of the origi-| 
execute any thing correctly in future. * * */nal. These peculiarities are also to be examined | 

“ Notwithstanding the foregoing remarks, | and contemplated upon, that this character may | 
careful drawing and minute finishing are to be | be engrafted upon works of imagination.” } 


Engraved by T. Woolnoth, from a Minia- 
ture by H. Collen. Ackermann and Co. 
A GRACEFUL and pleasing portrait; but we 
will borrow L. KE. L.’s charming lines to de- 


sc 
hand has once acquired this delusive dexterity, | an unequal proportion of the forms may deprive! Her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria. 


regulated in a great measure by the nature of| But it is not nature alone that must be) scribe it. 


the work in hand, otherwise these qualities, studied. A reference should be constantly | 
excellent in themselves, are liable to be caught made to the master-pieces of art. | 
at, as an excuse for doing something which re-| “ Raffaelle, by taking advantage of the works | 
quires the least exertion of the mind. Though | of those who had preceded him, carried the art 
it is absolutely necessary to be able to draw/to a state of perfection, which the study of! 
correctly whatever may be placed before you, | nature, notwithstanding his constant applica-| 
yet it does not follow that the same labour is to | tion to her, never could have enabled him to) 
be carried into the subordinate parts, otherwise | achieve ; the contemplation of the fine works} 
a long portion of life might be spent in de-j|of antiquity created elevated visions of ideal | 
lineating the intricate ramifications of trees | composition, while his constant application to| 
and plants, or in mapping out with painful |nature for the details enabled him to give a! 
fidelity the hedges and ditches of a whole | reality and identity to the creations of his ima- 
country. The correctness of which it is neces-|gination. Without the eye being made ac-| 
sary to be possessed is to be employed in ren-| quainted with the beauties of those who have | 
dering with accuracy the vital portions of all| advanced the art to its present state, either! 
works, frequently leaving the minor passages | progressively, by studying the best works, or} 
to be filled up from our general knowledge and i by commencing a course of drawing from an- 
practice. How vexatious is it to see young | tique sculpture, it will be impossible to select 
men attending academies and museums, month | what is beautiful in nature, or be able to choose 
after month, drawing from antique statues, in} one point of view more interesting than an-| 
place of bestowing their whole care in giving | other. ” ™ » 
the outline and form correctly, waste their| ‘* The art of studying from nature may be 
youth in industrious idleness, in representing | therefore considered as implying that which we 
the flaws and excoriations of the mutilated | perceive through the medium of our own eyes, 
marble, or in smoothly stippling in a sur-jand those things made apparent through the 
rounding mass of background !” | spectacles of other men; for seeing nature does 
How true is the following observation: | not merely mean seeing the exact length and 
‘‘ The real trouble in life, in all professions, | breadth of any object, but means the power of 
is the trouble of thinking; to escape which, the ; discerning her beauties and defects, those por- 
most laborious trifling is caught at, but, if tions which are to be preserved, and the mode 
fairly grappled with in the outset, every thing | of heightening their effect upon the eye of the 
becomes clear, and, in after life, that which is| spectator, and the several parts which operate 
a continual annoyance to many becomes one of | detrimentally to the general arrangement of the 
the greatest gratifications. Why is it, that to| whole, which are to be intercepted by other 
the eye of an artist the drawing of a com-| objects, or left out entirely. For, as the acci- 
plicated plan is rendered clear at a glance, | dental combinations of nature are thrown to- 
while to others it requires a multitude of! gether uncontrolled by the likings or dislikings 
figures of reference and a long explanation ?} of any one, the greatest study is necessary, so 
It is, that his mind has been educated in con-| as to form a complete work which shall possess 
tinual intercourse with the eye; and the con-| all the appearance of chance combined with the 
stant habit of reflecting on cause and effect has | most skilful adjustment: for example, what a 
rendered a numerous assemblage of lines intel- | variety of appearances do not the effects of light 
ligible to him, which, to others uneducated, ap- | and shade produce upon the same scene, viewed 
pear like a species of hieroglyphic.” | at various times of the day, or seen under the 
Form, perspective, chiaro oscuro, invention, | advantages or disadvantages of accidental ar- 
composition, arrangement, harmony, and other | rangements of objects ; this power of discern- 
qualities of art, are separately treated by Mr.| ment is therefore to be acquired by the study 
Burnet, with great knowledge and ability, and | of the works of those who have excelled in the 
their principles are illustrated by some exceed- | different departments of the art, and afterwards 
ingly clever etchings and woodcuts, after Raf-| perfected in searching out and contemplating 
faelle, Titian, Rubens, Rembrandt, Cuyp, &c.} the beautiful combinations which lie scattered 
As we cannot transfer any of these illustrations | in the endless varieties of nature: this mode 
to our pages, we must refer our readers to the} of study alone can enable one artist to surpass 
volume itself; with some of the concluding | another in the power of selection; and the 
passages of which we shall close our notice. | same scene, bald and ineffective in the hands of 
‘“* Objects drawn from nature possess a very| one, may be rendered full and of rich effect by 
characteristic difference from those drawn from| another who has watched a more favourable 
the combinations of fancy, or from those images | arrangement, and who has followed up and 
presented to the imagination. We find in| completed the various hints derived from acci- 
sketches from nature many minute circum-| dental combinations. ‘Thus, the study of na- 
stances, a truth and precision, a variety and| ture is conducive to perfect the education of 





beauty, that objects drawn from memory, or 
those images under the guidance of the mind 
only, have no pretension to; the latter possess 
the general appearance merely like the confused 
character of nature presented to indistinct vi- 
sion; or, if made out with detail, the minutie 
contain a seléct set of touches or forms, become 
agreeable from habit, which constitutes man- 
nerism ; such imperfections can be avoided only 
by having accustomed the eye, in the first in- 
Stance, to a scrupulous exactness in delineating 
objects from ature, as one or two parts left out 


the eye, by careful investigation of her works 
ourselves, and by being able to comprehend and 
appreciate the works of those who have most 
successfully studied her ; and this not in a luke. 
warm or superficial manner, but with that 
noble enthusiasm which stimulated the genius 
of Michael Angelo through a long life, and 
even, when deprived of the power of vision 
from old age, made him order his attendants to 
convey him to the gardens of the Medici, that 
he might feel and pass over with his hands the 
glorious remains of Grecian art, on whose sta- 
tues he had founded his own education.” 


«* Fair art thou, princess, in thy youthful beauty ; 

Thoughtful and pure, the spirit claims its part ; 

Gazing on thy young face, a nation’s duty 
Bursts forth into the homage of the heart. 

O’er thy high forehead is the soft hair braided,— 
Be never darker shadow on that brow! 

Not yet one tint of youth’s sweet hues is faded ; 
The loveliness of promise lights thee now.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
CUPID DISARMED. 
By Henry Brandreth, 

(In illustration of a Landscape so called, by Arnald.) 
Nympn of the woods, with darkly - flowing 

tresses, 

And robe of grace, that flutters in the breeze! 
Seekest thou Love, to court his soft caresses, 
Where, by calm waters, wave green myrtle- 

trees ? 
Or would’st thou rob young Cupid of his quiver, 
Bow, arrows —a!l that makes the bosom thrill ? 
Armed or unarmed, by mountain, grove, or river, 

Spite of thy guile, Love will be victor still. 
Sleep where he may, he’s still of beauty dreaming ; 

Whether tall cedars frown on Cashmere’s rose, 
Ormirth and music, and gay banners streaming, 

Hail him as monarch, mid eternal snows: 
And wherefore, wood-1ymph, steal away his 

quiver, 

Bow, arrows—all that makes the bosom thrill ¢ 
Armed or unarmed, by Ganga’s sacred river, 
| Or the dark Danube, Love will conquer still. 


‘Neath the cold moonlight, India’s graceful 
daughters 
Round starry Cama lead the lotus dance : 
Now the frail lamps of fate illume the waters ; 
Now, like twin fire-flies, beams affection’s 
glance. 
And would’st thourob young Cupid of his quiver, 
Bow, arrows—all that makes the bosom thrill ? 
Armed or unarmed, by mountain, grove, or river, 
Spite of thy guile, Love will be victor still. 


! E’en break the shafts and snap the bow asunder ; 
Reigns there no Venus in the realms above ? 
From pole to pole rolls on the awful thunder ; 
Vulcan has forged immortal shafts for Love ! 
Then wherefore, wood-nymph, steal away his 
quiver, 
Bow, arrows—all that makes the bosom thrill ? 
Armed or unarmed, by Ganga’s sacred river, 
Or the dark Danube, Love will conquer still. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE ASTROLABE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, 
At Greenwich Hospital. 
** She sent for him, and he came ; 

With him, his astrolabe he name: 

With points and circles merveillous, 

Which was of fine gold pretious.” 
| Gower’s Conf. Aman. B. 3. 
Ir is a curious fact, deserving of general notice, 
that amongst the many interesting relics pre- 
served at Greenwich Hospital, in commemo- 
ration of the distinguished achievements of our 
great naval commanders, the Astrolabe of the 
famous Sir Francis Drake now forms a con-, 
spicuous and very important object of attention. 
It is deposited within a glass case upon a sort 
of tabular pedestal, which was erected for its 
reception, in the centre of the platform of the 
Painted Hall, in August 1831, on its presenta- 
tion by his present majesty, who has, on many 
previous occasions, testified a particular plea- 
sure in contributing to the memorials of Brit- 
ish valour and enterprise collected at Green- 
wich Hospital. A suitable inscription round 








may destroy the richness and variety of lines, and 
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the slab bears record of this very appropriate 
gift of a naval monarch to the maritime museum 
of the nation. The upper part of the pedestal 
is constructed in the form of a capstan (an en- 
gine used in raising the anchor at sea), and 
most appositelv consists of ‘* heart of oak ;” 
the base is of imitation-granite ; and the as- 
trolabe rests upon a short rod placed in the 
centre of the slab, where, by an ingenious me- 
chanical contrivance, it is sustained in an open 
position of its various parts, which would other- 
wise collapse, and thus present a congeries some- 
what resembling the figure and arrangement 
of a watch, when closed ; requiring to be sepa- 
rately opened, at each division, for inspection 
of the contents. This unique and truly in- 
teresting apparatus comprises the mariner’s 
compass, sun-dial, ring-dial, quadrant, table of 
latitudes and longitudes, planetary sphere, 
lunar almanac, and other tables and instru- 
ments, forming the constant astronomical guide 
of the immortal Drake throughout his various 
expeditions, and which, being habitually sus- 
pended by a chain round the neck of the wearer, 
as a becoming addition to the dress of that period, 
was of easy reference in his observations a-shore 
as well as at sea. The different portions of its 
intricate interior, together with the case which 
incloses it, are constructed of the deeply alloyed 
gold employed in articles of jewellery during the 
early part of Elizabeth’s reign; and on the dial 
appears the following inscription :—‘* Humfray 
Colle made this diall, anno 1569.” It will be 
seen, on reference to the list of engravers an- 
nexed to Walpole’s “* Anecdotes of Painting in 
England,” that the above artist was an eminent 
goldsmith and engraver, and held a situation 
in her majesty’s mint. The device, on either 
lid of the case, implies a very suitable allusion 
to Sir Francis’s projected enterprise of circum- 
navigating the globe; though, probably, meant 
only as a general illustration of the success 
usually attendant on indefatigable perseverance 
in any of the pursuits of life. It represents a 
lofty tree, at the foot of which a pair of idle 
squirrels are engaged in mutual frolic, satisfied 
with the vain enjoyment of the present hour, 
and unwilling to encounter the fatigue of scaling 
the heights above them; whilst, on the summit | 
of the highest bough, are exhibited, by way of 
antithesis, a couple of laborious snails, who, by 
dint of long-continued and unwearied exertion, 
have at length surmounted all the dangers and 
difficulties of the ascent, and are apparently ex- 
changing their congratulations on the accom- 
plishment of their task; thus typifying, in a 
plain and characteristic manner, the important 
truth, so forcibly exemplified by the witty 
Esop, under his well-known fable of “ The 
Hare and the Tortoise: — that great na- 
tural abilities, without due application, will 
ensure no ultimate advantage to the pos- 
sessor; while a constant and untiring de- 
votion to the objects of our calling, how- 
ever for a season retarded through an inferiority 
of genius, will eventually gain for us the ele- 
vation we seek, notwithstanding the seeming 
distance, circuity, and numerous obstacles of 
the approach. There are many other emblem. 
atical figures engraved on the case; but whether 
they present any analogous reference to the 
above, it would be difficult to determine, as 
pnd are partially erased through the friction 
of the metal by long-continued wear ; and the 
only further embellishment which attracts our 
observation is a cable, aptly introduced as coil- 
ing round the edge of the case, which is circular 
and richly chased. The following memorandum 
is engrossed on two cards of considerable size, 


refers to the manner of its preservation in later 
times :— 

“ This Astrolabe, constructed for Captain 
(afterwards Admiral Sir Francis) Drake, prior 
to his first expedition to the West Indies, in 
1570, and subsequently preserved in a cabinet 
of antiques belonging to the Stanhope family, 
was presented, in the year 1783, by the Right 
Hon. Philip, fifth Earl of Chesterfield, K.G. 
on his quitting England as ambassador to the 
court of Spain, to the Rev. Thomas Bigsby, 
A.M. of Stanton Manor, Derbyshire, who had, 
in the preceding year, married the Hon. Fran- 
ces Stanhope, widow, his lordship’s step-mother. 
In 1812, that gentleman having ruptured a 
considerable blood-vessel, in anticipation of 
approaching death, gave it as a token of affec- 
tion to his youngest brother, Robert Bigsby, 
Esq. of Sion-hill House, Nottinghamshire, the 
father of him who has the distinguished honour 
of presenting it to his majesty.” 

Of all the illustrious names which throw 
such splendour on the reign of Elizabeth, that 
of Sir Francis Drake stands pre-eminent. 
Whether we regard his undaunted courage and 
great nautical skill as the first English circum- 
navigator, —his fortitude and persevering in- 
dustry, whereby he performed such brilliant 
naval achievements, acquired immense wealth, 
and ennobled his country, —or the vast exten- 
sion of commerce produced by the important 
discoveries made during his indefatigable career 
of glory,—his character, for all that can exalt 
the hero and intrepid commander, is so firmly 
fixed in the hearts of his countrymen, that time 
can never tarnish his justly acquired laurels. 
It must be an object of national interest to 
preserve even the most inconsiderable relic, as a 
memorial of one who, by divine favour, was 
enabled to confer such permanent advantages 
on the state (for it must be remembered that he 
was the author of our commerce in the East as 
well as the West), and a very high degree of 
estimation must be therefore due to those dis- 
tinctive records of his exalted skill and enter- 
prise, which are presented in his various astro- 
nomical tables and instruments. Such appara- 
tus, besides being peculiarly characteristic of the 
genius and pursuits of the renowned individual 
to whom they formerly belonged, are valuable, 
also, as affording interesting data of a bygone 
state of science: and a prouder evidence of their 
importance, as objects of national esteem, can- 
not be adduced, than is derivable from the 
honourble station assigned to them by his ma- 
jesty in Greenwich Hospital, where they will 
be transmitted to posterity as an everlasting 
monument of the fame of Sir Francis Drake, 
rendered yet more interesting and valuable to 
the public, as the gracious and appropriate gift 
of King William the Fourth. 


THE DESCRIPTIVE ! 


How luckless is the descriptive writer whose 
pages fall into the hands of the unimaginative ! 
The happy phrase, “ picture to your imagin- 
ation,” may in vain appeal to those who liter- 
ally expect that they shall be made to under- 


stand without mental exertion. A _ scene is 
in my recollection, which the hope of enlisting 
that sympathetic vision, enabling the reader to 
become the companion of the traveller, induces 
me to describe; merely premising that, should 
I prove perfectly unintelligible, a result not at 
all improbable, I trust those who peruse this 
sketch will be kind enough to believe, that the 
fault rests with themselves — not with the nar- 
rator. Weare in the little island of Ascension— 
Fifteen hundred feet above the level of the sea; 





suspended on opposite sides of the slab, and 


and deeply set in a mountain range, the extreme 
height of which rises to nearly twice this ele. 
vation, is a vast circular hollow, doubtless the 
now barren womb of an ancient crater. So 
much being evident to the most superficial ob. 
| server, we may easily guess the appellation that 
|has been assigned to it. Never was there such 
a formation on island or continent, inland or 
coastward, but it was entitled and called, “* The 
Devil's Punch-bowl.” Now, just fancy this 
thirsty gentleman’s punch brulée boiling over, 
{and flowing down the side of the aforesaid bow] 
| even unto the sea; thus wasting no small drop of 
| the crater. Again, paint to your imagination 
in water-colours, of course—a huge water-spout, 
| one of Nature’s journeymen, wandering about 
out of employ, ready for a job, no matter what. 
Well, over the sea it comes like a Corinthian 
column, with an over-proportioned capital, or a 
Brobdignag cauliflower with an elongated stalk. 
‘* Hey day,” said the genius of the water-spout: 
“what! another of the devil’s punch-bowls ? 
Here goes, to water his grog for his misdeeds.” 
And with this pertinent, or rather impertinent 
remark, down came the flood like a thundering 
avalanche—splash, dash, hiss, and bubble, gene. 
rating more steam than would supply all the lo. 
comotive engines of all the railroads in the world 
for twenty years. In a second, the lava-bed 
was fairly blown up, and rocks and cinder-hills 
scattered in every direction. Yes! here was 
“the devil to pay,” and no wonder, for the lose 
of his tipple. However, as the water-spout, 
not finding more mischief to do, went off in 
the vapours, and the Old Gentleman was 
speedily burnt out in that quarter, it is sup- 
posed they never came to a proper settlement. 
This I take to be about the occasion of the 
vast ravine I shall attempt to describe; though, 
to be sure, the career of a few tropical torrents, 
since this primary cause, may have some slight 
sprinkling to do with the appearance presented, 
seeing that sailors declare of such showers, 
three drops go to a bucket-full. But it is now 
time to examine the effect produced by all this 
convulsion. If you please, then, we will de- 
scend by the irregular superficies of an almost 
perpendicular wall, composed of scoria, which, 
commencing some hundred feet from the edge 
of the Punch-bowl, introduces us to the higher 
extreme of an inclined plane, running nearly a 
mile in a direct course to the sea. I have 
taken the liberty of calling this formation an 
inclined plane, as thus it might have been when 
the surface of the devil’s superfluous punch had 
just cooled, and before the water-spout paid its 
unceremonious visit: but now, never was in- 
clined plane so little inclined to plain; for the 
whole course is strewn with immense blocks of 
lava, many tons in weight, among which we 
must wind our way carefully, lest the smaller 
portions of obsidian wound our feet, the path 
we tread being, apparently, composed of broken 
wine-bottles. Where the detached masses, 
sometimes towering above our heads, allow us 
to gaze on either side of the gorge we are 
descending, on one hand, we behold black con- 
tinuous heights of unvarying hue; while, on 
the other, the lava crags, assuming divers tints 
of red or gray, mingled with more murky 
shades, are rent unto fantastic forms, giving to 
view smaller and more precipitous gullies : 
these bear on their cindery beds mighty 
rocks, which appear so loosely poised, that they 
remind us of ships ready to launch from their 
slips ; and we almost momentarily expect them 
to thunder down, and join their monster 
brethren in the larger ravine. Rather un- 
pleasant to be in the anticipation of such an 
event; 80, if you please, we will get out of this 
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scene, together with its description, as soon as 
possible. R. J. 








VARIETIES. 

Weather-Wisdom.— Our prophet was not 
sterling for the last week. The 4th had no 
thunder-showers ; the 6th was not changeable ; 
and the 8th, instead of being warm and plea- 
sant, was most unseasonably cold. Lieut. 
Morrison, however, says (and it will be amus- 
ing, at least, to compare him with the annexed 
from Mr. Murphy), “¢ 10th, warm, high wind, 
or rain and general thunder storms. 11th 
brings sudden showers: these will be frequent 
towards the middle. A change on the 15th. 
Cool rains, very gloomy — long low clouds 


about.’ 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

**« London, 6th June, 1837. 

«Sir,—Availing myself of the suggestion you were so good 
to throw out in acknowledging the receipt of my note of 
the Ist instant, in the last Number of the Literary Ga- 
zette, viz. that if any more of my calculations, as con- 
nected with approac ing Gone of the weather, were 
sent to you, they would be attended to, I take the liberty 
to enclose herewith a Weather Table for the present 
month, It is, as the former, founded on calculations 
connected with the assumed influence on the weather, 
exercised by the meteoric action of the moon; and will 
give you an opportunity of judging as to the degree of 
credit to which these principles of calculation are en- 
titled: the indications of the weather marked in this 
table being only intended in the light of approximations, 
or mean results. And, as Iam not acquainted with the 
indications of the weather put forward by M. Arago, or 
Lieut. Morrison, so rg poe A noticed in the columns of 
your journal; and that I am totally ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of calculation resorted to by them, I shall not, I 
trust, be accused of plagiarism by either of those gen- 
tlemen, in the event of any conformity—a circumstance I 
much doubt of—appearing between their predictions and 
mine.—I have the honour to be, &c. P. Murpuy.”— 
[We have only copied from the present date, as, —— 
written before, the preceding nine days would now 
posthumous.— Ed. ] 


Weather Table for June 1837, by P. M. 
Weather. D Weather. 
air. 21. Rain. 
- Rain, Fair. 
. Changeable. Changeable. 
Rain fi 


. 24. Fair. 

Rain, and probably a Rain. 

gale, or thunder, Rain. 
Fair. Rain, and probably 


ain, thunder. 
Changeable. Rain. 
i 29. Changeable, 
30. Rain. 





ain. 
Changeable. 
Rain. 


Historical Engravings.—Many of our readers 
are aware that a very extraordinary collection 
of engravings were in the possession of Mrs. 
Sutherland, of Merrow, Surrey, which we now 
learn from the Ozford Herald, has been pre- 
sented to the Bodleian Library of Oxford. We 
read that, ‘*In the convocation holden on 
Thursday last, the University seal was affixed 
to a letter of thanks to Mrs. Sutherland, for 
her munificent donation of 18,700 prints and 
drawings, being an illustration of Clarendon’s 
and Burnet’s Histories, in 61 volumes, to be 
placed in the Bodleian Library.” 

The Stadium.—On Thursday, there was a 
day féte given by Baron Berenger, at Cremorne 
House, being the first of the season since the 
improvements of the garden. The beautiful 
site of these grounds, on the banks of the 
Thames, and the admirable manner in which 
they are laid out, render them very popular and 
attractive : on this occasion they were well filled. 
One performer, who was to walk through fire, 
made a complete Moloch of the business, and 
gave the visitors a hearty laugh. In all else 
the entertainment went off capitally. 

The Hippodrome.—The sports of the Hippo- 
drome, on Saturday last, went off with great 
eclat. The day was very auspicious, and the 
Spacious grounds, animated with company, and 
Commanding fine views all around, presented 





a gladdening scene. The races and steeple- | 


chases were well contested ; and the latter, in 


of the spectators, to create a great deal of in- 
terest. To the honour of Mr. Whyte, the pro- 
prietor, be it stated, that neither gambling- 
booth or sale of spirits were permitted, though 
he was tempted by large offers to allow both 
trades to be exercised ; meaning the place for 
manly sport and healthful recreations to all 
classes of our crowded metropolis, he could 
not adopt a principle which would entitle him to 
higher patronage and encouragement. 

The Ascot Cup of this year deserves notice 
in our columns, among the most elegant pro- 
ductions of art, perhaps, ever designed for a 
similar purpose, and one which we owe to the 
fine taste of Count D’Orsay, who made the ori- 
ginal drawing for it. It consists of two cen- 
taurs, side by side, but turned in opposite direc- 
tions, admirably sculptured, and supporting a 


beautifully shaped shallow vase, to hold flowers | 4 


or fruits, for the centre of a table. Even Lord 
Westminster, with all his wealth, must be es- 
teemed fortunate in winning such a prize—cer- 
tainly the most appropriate and classical that 
has rewarded the victor in any English race. 

Sir Graves Haughton.—It is always with 
pleasure we notice literary or scientific honours 
bestowed by foreign nations upon our distin- 
guished countrymen ; and, therefore, the elec- 
tion of Sir Graves Haughton to be a corre- 
sponding Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Berlin, finds a welcome record in 
the Literary Gazette. 

The Printers’ Pension Society.—The last 
report of this Society, we are glad to say, 
marks its progressive improvement in means, 
and consequent extension of ways, in which to 
make its benevolence valuable to the deserving 
objects whose sufferings it was formed to alle- 
viate. The committee have sent us notice of 
their aquatic excursion, for the benefit of the 
funds, on Monday, when we trust that fine 
weather, and crowds of friends, will attend their 
charitable effort. 

Ashmolean Society, May 22.— At this meet- 
ing the secretary read a paper, written by the 
late Mr. Titby, which gave an account of an 
Arabic translation of the conics of Apollonius, 
prefaced by two treatises; one on methods of 
drawing the conic sections, translated from 
Clavius; the other, on a property of triangles, 
by Binos Mousa. The diagrams of the MSS. 
were frequently wanting, or incorrect. The 
terms for the different lines are literally trans- 
lated from the Greek, with the single exception 
of focus, with the important properties of which 
Apollonius was very imperfectly acquainted. 
The paper concluded with recommending the 
publication of scientific works in Arabic, as a 
means of increasing the knowledge of the people 
of India. Dr. Daubeny then gave an account 
of, and exhibited, an instrument which he has 
invented, for the purpose of bringing up water 
from great depths.—Ozford Herald. 


TO WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 


On the reception given to his name, by the House of 
Commons, on a recent occasion. 


Patriarch of England’s health-inspiring song ! 
Pour'd in these latter days along the waste 

Of mind, with many a noxious growth defaced, 
That aces hath uprear’d with magic ——_ 

Tho’ baleful ;—whether, couch’d amid the throng 
Of wrecks that Tiber laves, thy harp be braced 

To strains of might, whereof renown shall haste 
To claim the burden; or more wrapt among 

The desolate cities disentomb’d thou roam : 
Where’er thy haunt, may rumour reach thee now, 
Charged with no vague or dissonant acclaim 

Of thy land’s sons in senate, while thy name 

Passed from the eloquent ny : a shout from home, 
Hailing the deathless wreath late lifted te thy brow. 


particular, seemed, from their novelty to most | 


| Thus, while stern sorrows o'er us frown, 


Song.* 
Oh! who can Fortune’s motions tell? 
Who her varying ways relate? 
Who can her many changes count ? 
Or who foretell his morrow’s fate? 


And dire misfortunes bid us mourn,— 
While armies of contending foes, 
Combined, expose to scoffs and scorn 4 
As fickle Fortune ofttimes shews, 
Joys turn to sorrows, friends to foes, 


Those sorrows following joys dispel ; 
Misfortune but precedes success : 
Foes, scoffs, and scorn, are only given, 
To pave the path for happiness. 
Then those who labour most ’neath pains,— 
Misfortunes baffling all they sought,— 
Should not despair: there still remains, 
When all else fails, this cheering thought,—~ 
Uncertain Fortune ofttimes bends 
Scorn into love, foes into friends, 


Yorkshire. E.S, 


———EEEs 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

In the Press. 
| With an Atlas of Maps, and other Illustrations, The 
| History of the Ottoman Empire, translated from Von 
ammer. 
j LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


| The Doctor, &c. Vol. IV. royal 12mo, 10s, 6d.—The Life 
| of Poggio Bracciolini, by the Rev. William Shepherd, 
| LL.D. 8vo.— Thoughts on Religious Subjects, 18mo. 
| 2s. 6d.—The Twin Foundlings, a Poem, by W. R. Usher, 
| 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Rudiments of ogee by Dr. Fletcher, 
Part III., 8vo. sewed. —Snowball’s Introduction to Plane 
| Trigonometry, 8vo. 6s. 6d,—Eureka ; a Prophecy of the 
Future, by the Author of ‘* Mephistophiles in England,” 
| 3 vols. crown 8vo. 1/. 11s, 6d.—Wardlaw’s Discourses on 
| Socinian Philosophy, 5th edit. 8vo. 15s.—Scenes of Death, 
by T. Thwaites, M.D. 18mo. 1s. 6d.—An Epitome of 
| Niebuhr’s History of Rome, by T. Twiss, Part 2, 8vo. 92. 
| —Stewart’s Outlines of Moral Philosophy, 6th edit. f.cap, 
| 6s. —Observations on the ‘Topography, Climate, &c. of 
Jersey, by G. S. Hooper, M.D. vo. 6s. — Barlow on the 
| Strength of Timber, &c, 16s.—Views in Calcutta, by Capt. 
|R. Jump, 4to. 10s. 6d.—German Poetical Anthology, 
| Vol. II. by Klauer Klattowski, 12mo. 8s. — Treatise on 
Diet, by J. A. Paris, M.D, 5th edit. 8vo, 12s.— The 
Count and his Contemporaries, Part I. Cantos 1 to 4, post 
| 8vo. 8s.—Dr. Osborne on Dropsies, 2d edit. post 8vo. 7s.— 
Dr. J. H. Sealy’s Medical Essays, No. II.: the Imagina- 
tion, 12mo. 3s.— The Antiquities of Athens and other 
Monuments of Greece, 7() Plates, royal 16mo. 10s, 6d.— 
Hamilton’s Letters on Education, 2 vols. (‘Tilt’s Miniature 
Edition), 4s.— Uncle Philip's Conversations on the In- 
ferior Animals, square, 3d edition, 4s, 6d.; Ditto about 
the Whale, square, 4s. 6d. — ‘Temples, Ancient aud Mo- 
dern; or, Notes on Church Architecture, by W. Bard- 
well, royal 8vo. 1/. 1s. — Mortality, and other Poems, by 
J. C. Jones, post Svo. 7s.— Castle's Translation of the 
Pharmacopeeia Londinensis, royal 32mo. 5s.— Hansard’s 
| Debates, 3d Series, Vol. XXXVI. (6th of the Session of 
1836), 12. 10s. — Jeanette Isabelle, a Novel, 3 vols. post 
8vo. ll. 11s. 6d. — Doveton; or, the Man of Many Im- 
pulses, 3 vols. post 8vo. ll. 11s. 6d. — Stillingfleet’s Doc- 
trine of the Church of Rome, new edition, 18mo. 3s, 6d. 
—The Interrogator ; or, Ancient History, in Question and 
Answer, 12mo. 6s. — The Outcast, a Poem, by J. L. Sim- 
cox, 12mo, 6s.— Verschoyle, a Roman Catholic Tale, 
12mo. 6s.— The Principles and Practice of Surgery, 
Vol. II. by Sir A. Cooper, edited by Dr. A. Lee, 8vo. 188.5 
ditto, coloured, 1/. ls. — R. Haldane’s Exposition of the 
Epistle to the Romans, Vol. II. f.cap, 7s. 6d. 














METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1837- 


June. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday... 1 | From 42 to 63 2985 to 29-89 
Friday ecee cooe BB ce 2991 +--+ 29°93 
Saturday -- 29°90 stationary 
Sunday cove 3001 stationary 
Monday W007 
Tuesday -- 6 30°02 
Wednesday 7 eee 30°10 

Prevailing wind, N.W. 

Except the mornings of the Ist and 3d, and the evenings 
of the 5th, when rain fell, generally clear ; pighining and 
distant thunder in the East and South on the evening of 
the 5th. 

Rain fallen +525 of an inch, 

Edmonton. CHARLES Henry ADAMS, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Correspondent informs us that our quotation respect- 
ing early rising, from an American journal (see last Lit, 
Gaz.), is only altered a little from a passage which origin- 
ally apy in Black d's Magazine. 

Errata. —In our last No. page 355, col. 1, line 60, for 
** ghost’s” read ** ghosts.” Same page and column, line 
67, for ** head,” read ** hand,” 





* Written by a lad of sixteen, and in a five-act play. 
We insert it, agreeably to request, as an encouragement 
to early talent.—Kd, L, G, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALI 


MALL.— The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by 
Ancient Masters, of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and 
French Schools, is now open, and will continue open daily, from 
Ten in the Morning unti! Six in the —e 
Admission Is.; Catal 
WILLIAM iB NRNARD, Keeper. 





















































UST OPEN.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S | 
PARK.—New Exhibition, representing the Interior of 
te Basilica of St. Paul, near Rome, t and after its Destruc- 
tion by Fire; and the Village of Alagna, in Piedmont, destroyed 
by an Both Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier 
outon. 





























ps daily, from Ten till Five. 














EWLY DISCOVERED C OREGGIO 
MAGDALE This divine Work of Art, perhaps the | 
chef-d'envre of Coreggio, remains on view at No, 49 Pall Mali, and 
will continue only a short time longer, 
mittance, One Shilling. 
N.B. A few doors from the British Institution. 
Open from 10 to 5 o'clock. 
Every known Artist will be admitted on presenting his 
own card. 










































































ISS LINWOOD’'sS EXHIBITION, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. — Several new Specimens of 
Exquisite Workmanship have lately been added to this celebrated 
Collection of Pictures. Open every day from ‘Ten till Dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling. 




















RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT | ‘ 
INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Decayed Artists, 
their Widows and Orphans. 


Patron.—H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, K.G. 
Vice-Patrons. 









































The Duke of Bedford 

The Duke of Devonshire 

The Marquess of Lansdowne 
‘The Marquess of Westminster \s 
‘The Kari eee 
‘The Ear! of Dartmouth 
Lerd - seat fore 6. C.B. 


President.—Sir Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A. 
Vice-Presidents, 
Pe Robert Smirke, R.A. 
. R. Cockerel!, Esq. R.A. 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq. 


Lord Lyndhurst 

Sir John Swinburne, Bart. 
Sir Abraham Hume, Bart. 
Sir Thos. Baring, Bart. M.P. 
isie George Philips, Bart. 

|W. 4. Denison, Esq. M.P. 
lJesse Watts Russ: cll, &e. 


































































zs Philips, Esq. 
Sir W. Beechy, R.A. 
Sir Jeffry Wyaiville R.A. 


R.A, 























Sir Francis Chantre: y, R.A. William Brockedon, Esq. 
Sir David ie, R.A. \J- H. Mann, Esq. 
W. Wilkins, Esq. R.A. 














The Nobility, Friends, and Sabecriners, are respectfully in- 
pec res that the 5 went saeene Anniversary Festival will be 
din ’ Hall, on Saturday, June 17th. 

Right Hon. Lord Francis Mandy M.P. in the Chair. 














he 

















Stewards. 
|Samuel Lover, Esq. 
\Joseph Parkinson, Esq. 











John Armstrong, Fsq. 
Charles Barry, Esq. 







































James Elmes, Esq. \|H. Vetch, ae» 

William G "¢ Esq. |W. ©. Ross, Jun, Esq. 
Francis G » Esq. | William Salter, Esq. 
F.R. gs Iq. |W. Warriner, Esq. 
George Hayter, Esq. panean Wilkinson, Esq. 





T. C, Hoffland, Esq. Jobn Williams, Esq. 
Dinner on Table at Half-past Six precisely. Tickets, 1/. 1s. 
each, May be had of the Stewards; of Charles Fowler, Esq. 
Hon. Secretary, | Gordon es and of the Assistant-Seeretary, 
47 London Street, Fitzroy Squa 
WILLIAM JOUN. ROPER, Assistant-Secretary. 


HE ‘COMM ITTEE of the BIRMING. 
HAM and EDGBASTON PROPRIETARY DAY- 
SCHOOL, are desirous of engaging a Classical Master, to enter 
upon his Duties at the close of the next Christmas Vacation. 
The Salary will be 300/. per annum. Applicants must address 
their testimonials (free of expense) on or before the Ist of July 
next, to Me. J. ©. Barlow, the Honorary Secretary, Bennett Hill, 
Birmingham, from whom Copies of the Rules of the Institution, 
and any further Information, may be obtained. 














































































































LESasn in OIL and WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTING, LITHOGRAPHIC DRAWING, ETCH. 
3, &c. given by an Artist of Established Reputation. 
Terms, One Guinea per Lesson 

Elementary Lessons given by the Adve iser's Daughter, at 
Three Lessons for One Guinea. 

The Advertiser, either alone, or accompanied by his Daughter, 
would be happy to jom a Travelling Party for Sketching for the 
Autamn. 

For Cards of Address, apply at Sams’s Royal Library, St. 
James's Street, or to Row ney aud Co. 51 Rathbone Place: if by 
letter, to E. E., as above, post-paid. 










































































AP of INDIA on TWELVE SHEETS. 

Among the Maps publisbed under the superintendence 
of the Society for the Ditfusion of Useful Knowledge, is an ex- 
cellent Map of India, comprised in Eleven Sheets, besides an 
Index Map. The price is Gd. per sheet plain, or 9d. coloured. 
But for the convenience of Travetlers, or for the Table, they are 
mounted in separate sheets on canvas, in case, for 1/. ls. coloured, 
A liberal allowance will be made to those who purchase them for 
exportation. 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 

%%q* The Maps published by the Society have now extended 
to the Sixty-eighth Number, each containing T'wo Maps; but 
Thirty-four of these are Plans of Cities, and may be taken o1 not, 

at the option of the purchaser, The Series will very soon be 
completed. 
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IMAGINATIVE DESIGNS from Coleridge’s ** Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner,” designed and ete’ vid Scott, 
S.A. accompanied with the Poem, tastefully printed on the finest 
paper, the full size of the Work. Cloth, nd elegant, super- 
royal folio, plain, 2/. 12s. 6d.; nnperial folie, India Proofs, 4!. 4s, 
London: Ackermann and Co. 96 Strand; and Alexander Hill, 
530 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, 
SERIES of TWENTY- FIVE] 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS, 
Water-colour Drawin 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE a SON, 


AT Ba Mg Liye Ys ah . ROOMS, 
2 FLEET STRE 
ON ‘TUESDAY, aul NE 13, 
Of a Collector ; 

Including tine Specimens from the Portfolios by Bartlett, 
Clennell, Corbould, Cotman, Cox, Daniell, Dewint, Fielding, 
Girtin, Hamilton, Hassell, Heath, Howitt, Ince, Nash, Nasmyth, 
n, Prout, Pyne, Rowlandson, Shepherd, Stephanoff, Turner, 
Varley, Vickers, Westall, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had, at the Rooms. 

Money Advanced upon Dup!i Portions of Book ’ Stock, 

upon Libraries, and Literary Property in General. 














BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


In the press, in 8vo. tes 6s.; or on super-royal paper, with 


ndia Proofs, 12s. 
y y 
L. MPSFIELD and its ENVIRONS 
being a Series of Views, with hag rig of that V’ il. 

lame, and Objects of Interest in its Vicinity; and the OLD OAK 

HAIR, a Ballad, with Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

Westerhs um: Henry George. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.; and Charles T 
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UTOBIOGRAPHY of "a THANASIUS 
L LIBRARY OF | USELESS. ‘RNOWLEDGE. 
Pickering, Chancery Lane. 


In a few days wil! appear, Vols. III. and IV. of 
ro . , 7 
EMAINS of the LATE ALEXANDER 
, KNOX, Esq. containing Essays, chiefly Explanatory of 
Christian Doctrine, and confidential Letters, with Private Papers, 
illustrative of the Writer’s Character, Sentiments, and Lite. 
The Preface, by the Editor, will contain an Answer to the Rev. 
T. Kelly’s Letter in the Christian Observer for August last. 
ames Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 


Early in July ee er A get ae ina — 8vo. . volume, 
a Portrait, price 2 
OME P O E Ms of the late Rev. 
EDWARD SMEDLEY, A.M. with a Selection from 
his Correspondence, and a brief Memoir of his Life. 
ondon: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 





NEW PHARMACOPGIAS. 
Just ready, the 4th edition, very greatly improved and enlarged, 
price 12s. boards, 
NEW SUPPLEMENT to the PHAR- 
MACOP@QIAS of LONDON, EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, 
and PARIS; forming a complete Dispensatory, Conspectus, and 
Dictionary of Medical Chemistry, giving all the Old and w 
Names, and including the new French and American Medicines 
and Poisons; with Symptoms, Treatment and Tests, as well as 
pacha Compounds, Veterinary Drugs, &c. Xe. ; being a General 
Book of Formule and Recipes for daily reference, in the Labora- 
tory and on the Counter. 
By JAMES RENNIE, M.A. 
Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medicine, &c. &c. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row, 











y will be published, in 8vo. 
pporarivs RESTITUTUS ; or, the 
Books of Horace, arranged in Chronological Order, ac- 
cording te the scheme of Dr. Bentley, from the Text of Giesner; 
corrected and improved, with a Preliminary Dissertation, very 
nruch enlarged, on the Chronology of the Works, on the Locali- 
ties, and on the Life and Character of the rag 
By JAMES TATE, M.A 
Late Master of the Grammar School of Richmond, in Yorkshire, 
and formerly Fellow of sidney College , Cambridge. 
2d edition, to which is now added, 
An Original Treatise on the Metres of Horace. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 


In the press, and speedily will be published, 
I EMARKS on the SPEECH of SER- 
JEANT TALFOURD, on moving for Leave to bring in 
a Bill toconsolidate the Law relating to Copyright, and to extend 
the Term of its duration. 
By THOMAS TEGG, Bookseller 





London; Printing for Thomas Tegg and “tg 73 Cheapside. 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Published by John Uarris, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
NECDOTES of KINGS, selected from 
History; or, Gertrude’s Steries” for Children. With 
Engravings, price 3s.6d. in cloth, 18mo. 

Stories from the History of France, with 
Portraits of the Sovereigns, and other Engravings. Price 4s. 
hf.-bd. 16mo. 

Stories of Edward and his Little Friends, 
illustrated with Engravings on Steel. Price 5s. 16me, hf.-bd. 

The Boy's Friend; or, the Maxims of a 
cheerful old Man. Second edition, price 3s. 6d. hf.-bd, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








a 
8. post 8vo. 
MPRESSIONS at HOME and nd ABROAD: 
or, a Year “ Reai Li 
~R,. OFL ANAGAN, Esq. 
Of the — : Inns, Dublin, and Gray’ 's Yas; London. 
ith, Elder, and Co. Corehtn. 


Price aa, d. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Lord Lyndhurst, 
KEY to the STATUTES affected by 
the Enactments of the Reigns of Geo. IV. and William 
IV. as forming, in themselves, a new Era in the Annals of Par- 


liament. 
By GEO. FARREN, Jun. Esq. 
Chancery Barrister of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Pickering , Publisher, Chancery Lane. 


[HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA. 
ZINE for June, price 2s. 6d. contains— 

1. Affairs of Spain—2. Highland Rambles, by Sir T. Diek Lau- 
der—3. The Boyhood of a Dreamer; Part. 1, The First Frag- 
ment—4. The Forests of Ireland — 5. Gallery of Illustrious Trish- 
men, No. VIII. Sheridan; Part lil. —6. Song.— 
Italiani; No. IX.—8. Notes of Tour. By Ulysses O’Gommelah, 
Esq.—9. The scotic Controversy, and the Highlana Society's 
| Prize Evsay — 10. Night Thoughts of Sin and Sorrow — 11. Love 
of a Gib—12. Mary's Dream—13. The Infant Slaves—14. Spring 

—15. A Few Words on the Westminster Election. 

Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. London. Fraser and Co, Edinburgh. Sold by all Book- 
sctlers | in Town and Country. 




















APPROPRIATE SUMMER PRESEN 
In one handsome f.cap 8vo. volume, price 10s. 6d. 


7 ral 
OODLAND GLEANINGS 
By the Editor of the “‘ Sentiment of Flowers.” 
With Sixty-four Illustrations. 

** This is a sweet, pretty volume, full of agreeable miscella- 
neous literature, and pleasing anecdotes. It describes all our 
forest-trees, and has an engraving of each, mingling together 
history, fancy, poetry, and botany, in a manner at once highly 
picturesque and instructive. The prints are almost as numerous 
as the leaves on trees, and very tastefully executed.”—Lit. Gaz. 





2d edition, cloth, gilt edges, price Gs. ; 3; silk, 7s. 6d.; or 
morocco elegant, &s. 
The Sentiment of F ete. 

“This isa charming little book. Engravings of groups of the 
most beloved, the most popular, and the most poetical flowers, 
are very neatly and accurately coloured, and interspersed with 
| fanciful and elegant descriptions and analogies, ilNustrated by 
| quotations from the wide range of English poetry, and from 
| whatever has been most gracefully and fondly said of those dar- 
lings of nature.”—Tuit's Mag. 
2d edition, in a neat pocket volume, price 2s. in cloth ; 
silk, 28, 6d. 

Gems from American Poets ; 

Consisting of Selections from Bryant, Willis, Bratanrd, Mrs. 
Sigourney, Pierpont, Percival, Wileox, Longfellow, Hillhouse, 
Halleck, Dana, Mrs Hale, &c. &c. &c. y the Editor of the 
“ Sentiment of Flowers.” 

“* Excecdingly neat in form and arrangement. We are ex- 
tremely obliged to the taste of the selector of these transatlantic 
gems, some of them eminently sweet and beautiful.”— Lit. Gaz 

*,* This elegant little volume isa fair specimen of ¢ Tilt’ 
Miniature Classical Library. 

London: Charles Tilt, Fleet Street; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 





In &vo. 18th edition, with Maps and an Abstract of the last Popu- 
lation Return, 18s, bds.; or 18s. 6d. half-bd. in parchment, 


ATERSON’S ROADS of ENGLAND 

and WALES, ona of the SOUT us of SCOTLAND. 

By EDWARD MOG 

Arranged upon a Bri entirely novel ; a remodelled and aug- 

ate by the addition of new Roads and Admeasurements. 
vondon: Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson; Hatchard and 
Son; Baldwin and Co.; W. Joy; J., G., and F. Rivington; J. 
Booker; Whittaker and Co.; I’. and T. Tegg; J. Duncan; 
Simpkin and Co.; J. Dowding; J. Hearne; Smith, Elder, and 
Co.; T. Geeves; and E. Mogg. Liverpool : G, and J. Robinson, 


RAPID RANGES OVER BYGONE TIME: = AND 
ECONOMY OF HISTORICAL READING 
LEC- 


WO PUBLIC HISTORICAL 
TURES, on the Vivid Deeds and Fleeting Destinies of 
Man, will be extemporaneously Detivered, and variously Illus- 
trated, especially by Means of coloured Maps of Time, 
y MAJOR BELL, 
At the Crown a—_ Anchor Tavern, Strand, on Wednesday, the 
14th, and Friday, the 16th of June. 
Commencing each day at One o’Clock, and each Lecture 
eocupying about One Hour. 

Transferable Tickets, 3s. 6d. each, for the Two Lectures, and 
Family Tickets, admitting Five Persons, 10s. to be procured at 
the Crown and Anchor; and from Major Bell, 14 Nerfolk Street, 
Strand. 

. F rag 


T# E NI 
TISE. 
HARI. ks BABBAGE, 

“« The cchuaaiuaas presented tothe P <td not form a part 
of the series of works composed under the will of the late Earl of 
Bridgewater. I have, however, thought, that in furthering the 
intentions of the testator, by publishing some reflections on that 
subject, I might be permitted to connect with them,atitle which 
has now become familiarly associated in the public mind with 
the subject of Natugal Religion.”—K.rtruct from the Preface. 
obn Murray, Albemarle Street, 














8vo, 9s. 6d. ; 
NTH BRIDGEW. ATER TREA- 





FOR SCHOOLS. 
12mo. price 3s. in cloth boards, 
A LATIN SY NTAX, and FIRST READ- 
ING BOOK for BRGINNERS: being an Adaptation 
of Broeder’s ** Little Latin Grammar” to the Eton Syntax. 
“ This is the work of an excellent and thorough scl 
Ta of the very best books yet pwblished for its purpose. 


r, and 
"— British 





‘Rivingtons, =. po 's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place, Pal! 





; and J, W. Parker, West Strand. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





° Sqid by all the Bookse 
OOKS SU UITABLE for “REWARDS 
and ome 


Domesticated dated, considered with re- 
ference to Civilisation and the Arts. With many Cuts, 3s. 6d. 


Also, 

Wild Animals; their Nature, Habits, and 
Instinets, with Incidental Notices of the Regions they inhabit. 
Many Cuts, 3s. Gd. By Mary Roberts. 

Conversations on Gardening and Natural 
History. Cuts, 2s. 6d. 

The Elements of Botany. Numerous Cats, 
price 2s. | 
Minerals and Metals; their Natural History 
and Uses in the ett with Incidental Accounts of Mines aud 
Mining. Cuts, 2s. 6d, i 

The Book of Animals. The Book of Birds. 
The Book of Fishes. The Book of Reptiles. ‘The Book of 
Shells. All with numerous Cuts, ls. 6d. each. 


Sister Mary’s Tales in Natural History. 
With Cuts, 2s. 6d, . 
By Jane Roberts. With 


Two Years at Sea. 
Engravings, 5s 
John W. sicsbossate Publisher, West Strand. 


L endant 


Sold by all the Booksellers. ie 
HE DEAF and DUMB BOY, a Tale. 


With some Account of the Means of Educating the Deaf) 


and Dumb. 
By the Rev. w. Seer tT CHER, M.A. 


6d. 

The History of Sandford and Merton, mo- 
ono and abridged, by Miss Zornlin, With many Cuts, 

“Persian Fables, for Young and Old. 
the Rev. H. G, Keene, M.A. With Cuts, Is. 

Persian Tales, illustrative of Eastern Man- 
ners and Customs. By the Same. With Cuts, Is. 

Easy Lessons on Money Matters, for the 
Use of Young Persons. With Cats 

London: John W. Parker, Pasiisher, West Strand. 





Vith many Engravings, price 2s. each ~ | 
NTERES STING ‘TALES for the YOUNG. | 
By CATHERINE GRACE GODWIN, 
Author of «« The Wanderer’s Legacy,” “ The Reproving 
Angel,” &c. | 
Louisa Seymour ; or, Hasty Impressions. 
Alicia Grey: or, To be Useful is to be; 
Happy. 
Josephine ; or, Early Trials. 
Cousin Kate; or, the Punishment of Pride. | 
Basil Har low ; 3 or, Prodigality is not Gene- | 


‘OSity. ° " 
Esther More; or, Truth is Wisdom. 


London: John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand; 
sold by ali the Booksellers. 
Aftse*}* BOOKS for YOUNG, 
PERSONS. 

First Sundays at Church ; or, Familiar Con-| 
versations on the Morning and ieeniex Scodein, By the Rev. | 
J.K, Riddle, M.A. 3. Gd. 

Conversations of a Father with his Children. | 
With many Cats. 2 vols, 5s. 6d. | 

The Young Lady’s Friend; a Manual of | 
Practical Instruction and Advice to Young Females on their en- | 
tering upon the Duties of Life, after quitting School, By a Lady. | 


ds. 6d. 


|. 
and ¥ 
| 


Sold by ‘all the Booksellers. 


Abbott’s Reader; a Series of Familiar Pieces 
in Prose and Verse, caleulated te produce a Moral Influence on} 
Young Persons. By the Authors of * The Young Christian,” | 
“ The Corner Stone,” &c. 3s. 

Fables and Moral Maxims, in Prose and 


Verse. Selected by Anne Parker. With a Hundred Woodeuts. | 
Ss, 


Popular Poems for Young Persons. Selected | 
by Elizabeth Parker. 38. 6d. 

Five Hundred Charades, from History, Geo- 
fraphy, and Biography. 1s. 6d, 

Tales and Stories from History. 
Strickland. 2 vols. with many Engravings, 73. 


Scenes and Sketches from English History. 
With Cuts, 3s, 6d. 


-.. oaden: Scho w. 
nets by all the Destnto, 
P RC E 


AP : 
CHIL came 


Simple Tales for Children. 


Cuts, 
The Child’s Verse-Book of Devotion. 
Easy Poetry for Children. 1s. 6d. 
Pretty Lessons for Good Children ; to which 


are added, Easy Lessons in Latin. 2s. 
With Cuts, 4d. 


By Agnes 


Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 


OOKS for 
With many 
ls. 


Songs for Children. 
Z Little _Reading-Book for Young Children. 

i ats, 

Scripture Hymns in Prose. 6d. 

Familiar Lectures to Children, wherein the 


Truths of the Gospel are engagingly set forth. Edited by the 
Rev, Hobart Cannter, B.D. Ba. ¢ ide 4 P 
London: dohn W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 





By| T 


| TRUTH Fae CHRISTIAN REVELATION, 


Iw 4 large vols. 8vo. price 3/. 38. in boards, 
HRISTIAN INSTITUTES. A Series 
of Discourses and Lp ae selected, arranged systemati- 
cally, and itlustrated with 
By CH RISPOPHER “WORDSW ORTH, D.D. 

Master of Trinity College, Cambridge; and Rector of Buxted 

with Ucktield, Sussex. 

This Work is designed to be subservient to the Religious Por- 
tion ofa Liberal Education for the Upper Classes and the Learned 
Professions. ‘The Selections are chiefly from the following 

riters :—Dr. Isaac Barrow—Bishop Jeremy ‘Vaylor—Dr. South 
—Richard Heoker—Bishop Butier—Richard Baxter—Burke— 
Bishop Jewell—Lord Clarendon—and F. Mason 

Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





1n 8vo, price 14s. boards, the 3d and concluding volume of 


CONNECTION of SACRED and| 
PROFANE HISTORY, from the Death of Joshua to 
the Decline of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. Intended to 
complete the Series of Stuckford and Prideaux. 
By the Rev. MICHAEL RUSSELL, LL.D. 
Author of “ The History of the Church in Se otiand.” 

*,* By the appearance of this volume, the pablic are at length | 
supplied with a “Connection of Sacred and Profane History,” 
from the creation of the world down to the era of the Christian 
Redemption; in which are set forth, not only the most remarka- 
ble events which befel the ancient people of God, but also an ac- 
count of the origin, constitution, learning, commerce, and polity, 
of all the distinguished nations of antiquity. 

Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
%y% This work may be had now complete, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
price 2/, 2s. boards, 


Girdlestone’s Commentary on the Bible, 
In 8vo. price 9s. the Second Part, containing Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy, of 


vest * 
HE OLD TESTAMENT, with a Com- 
mentary, consisting of Short Lectures for the daily Use 
of Families. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 

In this edition of the Bible, it has been one chief object to sup- 
ply families with an exposition for daily reading. The Scripture 
is divided into paragraphs of convenient length, and the explana- 
tory and practical matter is digested, under each portion, into 
one continuous lecture, so as to require no previous examination | 
on the part of those who read it to their families. At the same 
time, it is hoped that the pains which have been taken to explain 
all obvious difficulties, and to derive from each passage its ap- 
propriate lesson, whether of doctrine or of duty, will render the 


| work no less useful to those who study the Word of God in pri- 


Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 

The First Part, containing Genesis and Ex. 

| odus, price 9s.; or the Two Parts in One Vol. 18s. 
Also, 

The New Testament, with a Commentary. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. price I/. 16s.; or in Four Parts, at 9s. each, 


+ price 104. 6d. in heen ds, 


VIE W "OF "the EVIDENCE afforded by 
e LIFE and MINISTRY of St. PETER to the 


PHILIP STANHOPE DODD, M.A. 
Rector of Penshurst, Kent; and Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the King. 
J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Sg 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 


Printed for Churchyard, and 





In a pocket volume, price 3s. 6d, in niet 


A NCIENT HYMNS from the ROMAN 

BREVIARY, for Domestic Use, arranged for every 

Morning and Evening of the Week, and especially for the Holi- 
days of the Church. With some Original Hymns on theChurch’s | 
rdinances, | 
By the es Rev. RICHARD MANT, = D. M.R,IL.A. } 

Bishop of Down and Con 

| Printed for J.0: ° aa F. Rivington, St. Pau re Churchyard, and 

Waterloo Place, Pall Mai | 





In small 8vo. price 6s. 6d. board: 


YHE VOLUN TARY SYSTEM. 
Letters. 
By the Rev. 8. R. MAITLAND. 
G., and F. Kivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mali. | 


In} 


Printed for J., 
| 
n 8v0, price 10s. Gd, board. 
L*< ‘TURES on the PROPH ETICAL| 
OFFICE of the CHURCH, viewed relatively te Roman- 
isin and P. — Protestantism. 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN,B.D. 
Fellow of viel College, and Viear of St. Mary the Virgin's, 
Oxford. 
G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pali Mall. 


Printed for J., 


Cheap Edition of Jenks’s Devotions, improved by Simeon, 
n 18mo. price 3s. bound, the 36th edition of 


RAYERS and OFFICES of DEVOTION 


for FAMILIES, and for particular Persons upon most 


occasions. 
By BENJAMIN JENKS, 
Late Rector of Harley, i we Pe shire. 
Altered and improved by the Rev. C LES SIMEON, 
e Fellow of King’s ( “tice tandem, 

Printed for » ongman and Co.; John Richardson; R. ap a, 
Baldwin and Cradock; Hatchard and Son; J., G., and F, 
vington; Hamilton and Co,; J. Duncan; Black and Co.; Whit. 
taker and Co. mpkin and Co.; J. Hearne; L. aad G. Seeley ; 
Nisbet and Co,; and Houlston and Son. 


Of whom may be had, P 
The 12mo. edition, larger type, price 4s. 6d. 
bound. 





anew edition, enlarged, of of ow 


Third —_ of Mr. Girdlestone’s to Sermons. 
In 12mo. price 5s. 6d. boards, 
WENTY PAROCH IAL SERMONS 
(Third mene 8 on | PARFECUS. AR OCCASIONS, for the 
most part With an Appen- 
dix ot Notes and 7 ea tions 
By the oe CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Viear of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 


The First and Second Series, price 5s. each. 








NEW VOLUME wg’ SERMONS BY THE REV. 
- MELVILL. 


In 8vo0. om. Se. boards, the 2d edition of 


ZOUR SERMONS, preached before the 
University of Cambridge, during the Month of February 
1237. To which are added, Two oa preached in Great St. 
Mary's Church, at the Evening Lectu 
By HENRY MEL VIL na B.D. 
Late Fellow of St. Peter's College. 
Published by request. 
Printed at the Pitt Press, for J. and J. J, Deighton; 
and J., G., and F. Rivington, London, 
OF whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Six Sermons, preached at Cambridge i in 1836. 


Bvo, 5s. 


Cambridge: 


Also, 
A Second edition of Twelve Sermons, pub- 
lished in 1834, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


In 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. in boards, with a Memoir of the Author, 
and Portrait, the 12th editon of 
73 x 
i,{EMALE SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS, 
t exemplifying — - irtues. 
. KING, 

Printed for J., G., iy iconniee St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Plac ey Pall Mall; and sold by Hatehard and Son, 
Piccadilly. 

Mr, Courthope's improved editions of Debrett's Peerage and 
Baronetage, each in one volume. 
D® 


BRETT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE 
inf TRELAND, UNITED KINGDOM of GREAT BRITAIN 


Edited by WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq. 
Twenty-first edition, with Additions, price 1/, 8s. in cloth 
and lettered. 

’ - oD 
Debrett’s Baronetage of England, by the 
same Editor. The 7th edition, with Additions, price 1/. 5s. 
hese two works are elegantly and uniformly printed, and are 
brought down to the present time. he Arms are engraved ina 
very superior style, from Drawings by Harvey. 

London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington; J. and W. T 
Clarke; Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; John Richardson ; cM. 
Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock ; 8. Bagster; J. Booker ; J. 
Booth; Hatchard andSon; ic holey; Hamiltonand Co.; Sher- 
wood and Co.; Simpkin and ( Allen and Co.; E. Hodgson ; 
J. Hearne; W. Pickering; and W. Boone; Houlsteon and 
Son; and J. Templeman. 





THIRD THOUSAND. 
Dedicated, by special permission, to His Majesty. 

In 1 thick vol. Bvo. containing upwards of 600 pages, illustrated 
with nearly Forty beautiful Engravings, a Frontispiece in Oil- 
colour, by Baxter, and a Map of Polynesia, elegantly bound in 
whole cloth and lettered, price 12s. 


NARRATIVE of MISSIONARY 
E . ENTERPRISES in the SOUTH-SEA ISLANDS, with 
temarks upon the Natural History of the Islands, Origin, Lan- 
guages, Tra es and Usages of the Inhabitants. 
y the Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS. 
"olan Snow, 26 Paternoster Row; and 
- R. Leifchild, Piccadilly. 


a. 


_ Bv0. . prtce ealy 2d. weekly; also, in Monthly Parts, with 


engravings, 
> " 

‘THE IDLER, and BREAKFAST-TABLE 
COMPANION; a Fashionable Journal! of Literature, 

Pine Arts, Exhibitions, ‘Satire, and the Stage. 
‘* The best, and, considering its quality, the cheapest, by far, 
weekly f ls. itis elegantly printed, of a 
2 convenient size for binding, and it contains the News 
terary and Theatrical), Chit-Chat, Varieties, &c. &c. of the 
said and forthcoming week. It is, in fact, a suitable 
d to the drawing table, and alike interesting to the 
scholar and general reader. Its bonnie engravings ure not its 

least recominendations. ae Standar« 
W. Kidd, 7 Tavistock Street; vanes sold by all Newsvenders, 








In Weekly Numbers, Three Halfpence, and Monthly Parts, 6d. 
ILSON’s TALES of the BORDERS, 
and of SCOTLAND. 

“* They afford a lasting monument of the talents and enterprise 
of their original projector, and of the kindred spirits that have 
laboured in the same field; and even now they are silently com- 
municating to thousands, those valuable lessons which produce 
the most wholesome effect on the character and conduct, when 
they insinuate themselves into the mind under the seductive form 
of fictitious narrative.”"—Bermick Advertiser. 

Published for behoof of the Widow of John Mackey Wilson, 
Berwick, by John Sutherland, 12 Calton Street, Edinburgh; and 
sold by K. Groombridge, Paternoster Row, London, and al! Book- 
sellers. 
be had 


Of whom ma l. 
- price 8s. each. 


Volumes I. and I 
~ ‘TO SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, 
In small Sve. handsomely bound, 


ORAL AXIOMS for the YOUNG, 


in Easy Couplets. Selected er from Scripture, for 
the use of the Young in Schools and Fam 
By Sir EGERTON BRYDUES, Bart. 

« Every child can remember a couplet, especially when it is in 
rhyme; but the language should be simple, even to nakedness.” 
— Author's Preface, 

John Macrone, St. James's Square. 
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THE |} LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





ener sees 
te WORKS PUBLISHED THIS | 


lend ; 


Eng 
With Sketches of Soci Metropolis. 
th J. Fenim ore Cooper, Esq. 
Author a « The Pilot,” “ The Spy,” “ ~~ gi in 


erland,” ?-" ov 3 vols. post 8vo 


The Arethusa ; ‘a Naval Story. 
By Captain Chamier, R.N. 
Author of “ Ben Brace,” — of a Sailor,” &c. 3 vols. 


Adventures of Captain Bonneville ; 
Or, Scenes ei the Rocky Mountains of the Far West. 
By Washington Irving, Esq 
Author of “* The Sketch-Book,” “ “Astoria,” “The 
Alhambra,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Iv. 
Just ready, 
2d edition, revised and corrected, with Additions, in 3 vols. 8vo. 
with numerous Portraits, 
THE Macy Wortley Mont OF 
Lad ary ortiey Montagu. 
Veaued by Lord Wharncliffe. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street 
(Publisher § in Urdinary to His Majesty). 


n2 vals. post 8v0. r 
KETCHES in the PYRENEES; with 
some Remarks on Languedoc, Provence, and the Cornice. 

By the Author of ** Slight Lo ey a of the Khine,” 

he Gossip’s Week,” &c, &c. 
“ This is the wil brilliant book a its class we can remember 
to have read. matter and style it presents the rare and trium- 
jhant union of richness and simplicity. The writer, whoever she 
Ss, May at once the highest place in this class of literature.” 
—Examiner, Noes Dp 1837. 

ion: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 





2 Prophecy of the Future. 
A Romance. 


By the ‘Author of “ Mephistophiles in England.” 
London: Longman, Bem, Orme, and Co. 


n 3 vels. post 8vo. 
Conan 





In post 8vo. price 10s. Oe. 6d. Vol, IV. of 
H E DoOoctT 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, 
and Longman, 
Of whom may be had 
The Three previous Volumes, price 12. 11s. 6d. 
“That singular production called ‘The Doctor, &c.’ is rich 
beyond almost — other of the time, in the best knowledge, and 
the most beautifu literature.” ea Review. 


&e. 


ni vol. 12mo. price 2s. 6d. in ‘in cloth, 


7s: ‘tT WIN FOUNDLINGS. 


~- WILLIAM RUFUS USHER, 
Author of « se e Life.” 
London: Longman and Co. ; and William Potts, Banbury. 





ess 12s. cloth lettered, 


n 80. 
HE POLITI S of ANOTHER WORLD. 
MORDECA 


Published by Effingham SS 25 King William Street, 
age. 
In } vol. 8v0. Ivo. price 1 134. a new w edit tion n of the 
LF of OGGIO BRACCIOLIN I. 
By the Rev. W. SHEPHERD, LL.D. 
« Shepherd's ‘ Life of Poagic’ is, 
in the earlier half of the 15th ry, what Lorenzo’ is 
for the latter.”—Hallam's Introd. to Liter. of Europe, p. 115. 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, and and Ge. 


EW WORKS S PUBLISHED THIS 
By HENKY COLBURN, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


I. 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW WORK, 
Snarl “f Yow; 
Or, the Dog. ~~ 3 vols, 


The City of ‘the Sultan ; 


Or, —— ag oe of the Turks. 


joe, 
Authoress of « Traits and 1 Traditions of Portugal,” &c. 
in 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 32s, bound. 
il. 
Venetia. 
By the Author of “ Vivian — * Henrietta Temple,” &c. 
vo! 


Iv. 
Souvenirs of a Summer i in Germany. 
di d to Lady Cl vols. 
bee These volumes are well calculated * be valuable ‘travelling 


guides to whoever may visit the country to which they relate.”— 
Literary Gaxetie, 





Captain Alexander’ 8 Narrative 
Of a Voyage jamens the Colonies of Western Africa, and of 
= in Kaffirland, in 1836. 
In? ies avo. with Maps and numerous us Plates, by 
Major C. es wal K.H. 32s. bound, 


uesday ne: 
Paves in Palestine and Syria. 
‘ge Robinson, Esq. 
2 one oa rh with Maps and ‘Plans, 


for the literary Spree of Italy = 


R. Cadell, Edinburgh: J. Murray 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


By J. G. LOCKHART, Ese. 


Volume First appeared on 18th March. 
Volume Second on Ist May. 
Volume Third on Ist June. 
Volume Fourth will appear on 1st July. 


; and Whittaker and Co. London. 





upwards of 100 Engravings on Wood, and 
art of Magnetic Curves, 
TREATISE on MAGNETISM; 
forming the article under that head in the current 
Edition of ‘* The Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
By Sir DAVID BREWSTER, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Corresponding Member of the Koyal Institute of France, &c. &c. 
A. and C, Black, » Edinburgh; 5 Longman and Co. London. 


Price 6s. illustrated re 4 


n post 8v0. } price 6s. 6s, 
INERALOGY, according to the Natural 
History System, forming the Article under that head in 
the er edition of “ ‘The Encyclopmedia Britannica.” 
ROBERT JAMESON, F.R.SS. L. and E. 
Regius Profestr of Natural History, and Lecturer on Mineralogy 
n the University of Edinburgh, &c. &c, 
A. an Slee k, Edinburgh: Longman and Co.; Simpkin,| 
want pd Co.; *Whittaker and Co,; and Hamilton, Adams, | 
and Co, London. 





MEDITERRANEAN COLONIES, &c. 
In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
HE HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, and 
STATISTICS of GIBRALTAR, MALTA, the IONIAN 
ISLANDS, ee 
ming Vol. VIL. of 
= BRitisi COLONIAL LIBRARY, 

Ill ings and Maps, and founded on Official 
and public ae furnished by Government, the Hon. East 
“ye Company, &c. and dedicated, by express command, to the 

ng 

By R. MONTGOMERY Bester ie Esq. F. a 
Het This Volume, inple i m the means 
of communication with the Mediterranean, will be found pecu- 
liarly useful to Summer Voyagers and Tourists. 
Already published, 
Vol. I. The Canadas, Upper and Lower. 


Vol. II. New South Wales, Van Diemen’s 
Land, Swan River, and South Australia. 


Vol. III. ‘The Cape of Good Hope, Mauri- 


at rol. Seychelles. 
1V. The West Indies. Vol. I. Ja- 


*... cage Trinidad, Tobago, Grenada, the Bahamas, and 


the Vir, in Ish 
Vol. V. The West Indies. Vol. II. Barba. 
fe. St. Lucie, St. Vincent, & 
Vol. VI. Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, &c. 
Preparing for publication, 
Vol. VIII. Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 
Pe IX. Ceylon, Penang, Malacca, and Sinca- 








Vol. X. Sierra Leone, the Gambia, Cape 


eee Castle, Accra, the Falkland Islands, St. Helena, and Ascen- 


aye Each Volume is perfect in itself, and is issued periodi- 
cally, at intervals . not less than two months. The whole work 
& Ten Volumes, foolscap 8v0, illustrated by 

and h jy bound in cloth 





» price Gs, each volume. 
These works have already been introduced into many of the 
superior Schools, and are admirably adapted for the higher 


classes, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





In 8vo. handsomely bound, 
THE BRIDE of MESSINA; a Tragedy. 
Rendered foes toe Sereen of of Schiller, 


» Esq. 
John Macrone, St. James's Square. 





3 St. James's S: guare, June o. 
SECOND EDITION OF THE HON. MR. MURRAY'S 
NEW WORK, 


SUMMER in the PYRENEES, 


q is now ready. 

«¢ These volumes are quite atreasure. Indeed, since the publi- 
cation of Strang’s admirable ¢ ‘Your through Germany in 1831,’ we 
do not remember to have met with any work combining, in any 
equal degree, the interesting with the useful.”—Sun. 

Printed for John Macrone, St. James's Square. 


Of whom may be had, 2 vols. 8vo. fine Plates, 
Germany in MDCCCXXXI. 


“ Mr. Strang, for fulness of information, and accuracy of re- 
mark, deserves to rank far before his more immediate competi- 
tors.” — Quarterly Review. 


M® BURKE'S HISTORY of the 
LANDED GENTRY. 


Those who may prefer taking this Work in complete Volumes, 
preference to monthly aot, are respectfully informed, that 

the First Volume of the Small pea dition, embellished with 
. pe aee of T. W. Coke, Esq. olkham, and Engravings of 

all the Armorial Bearings of the various Families, 
Is now ready for delivery, price 18s, bound. 

N.B. This important and interesting work will be completed 
in 4 vols.; and Names Subscribers are received, and the vo- 
lumes supplied, by every Bookseller throu, poe the Kingdom. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 








2d edition, price 4s. boards, 
N N E 


oO = s. 


S 


Also, 

1. The Poetical Works of William Words. 

worth. 6 vols. 30s. 
2. The on ‘Works of Charles Lamb. 

3 vols. price 27s. cloth 
3. The Poetical Works of Thomas Camp. 
bell, price 9s. cloth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


By EDWARD MOXON. 


In 1 vol, 12mo. price 4s, 64, boards, 
ISTANT GLIM PSES ; or, Astronomical 
Sketches. 
By FRANCES BARBARA BURTON. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 





1 vol, foolscap 8vo. price 5s. boards, 


ON Gs" of BERANGER. Translated by 
the Author of the ‘* Exile of Idria,” &c. 
William a Publisher, Chancery Lane, London. 


2d eto E 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, price 30s. boards, 
HE REV. WILLIAM RBY’S 
RA. TREATISE—On the History, Ha- 
and Instincts of Animals. 
William Pickering, maanieind -_ London. 


bits, an 


Price 18s. boards, 
HE BOOK of the PATRIARCH JOB. 


Translated from the original Hebrew, as nearly as possi- 
ble in the Terms and Style of the authorised English Version, 
To which is prefixed, an Introduction, on the History, Times, 
Country, Friends, &c. of the Patriarch; with some Strictures on 

the Views of Bishop Warburton, and of the Rationalists of Ger- 
many, on the same subject. And to which is appended, a Com- 
mentary, Critical and Exegetical, containing Elucidations of 
many other Passages of Holy Writ. Inscribed, by permission, to 
his Roya! Highness ag Duke of Sussex. 

y SAMUEL LEE, D.D. 
Prebendary of Bristol, and Regius Professor of Hebrew in 
the University of Cambri 
James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 








In 4to. price 4/. 10s. in French boards, and on royal! paper, 4to. 
with Proof — of the Plates, and a Portrait of the 
Author, price 7 
A TREATISE on PAINTING. In Four 

Parts. Illustrated by upwards of One Hundred Etch- 
ings from celebrated Pictures of the — Venetian, Flemish, 

Dutch, and English Schools, and Wood: 

By JOHN BURNET, Fl RS. 
The Parts may be had separate, 
1. On the Edneation of the Eye, in reference 
to Painting. Price ll, 
2. On Composition. 5th edition. 
in bear 


3. “On Light and Shade. 4th edition. 
Price 18s. in boards. 


4. On Colour. 4th edition. Price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


in boards. 

This © work d to the students in art, 
in the new ‘edition of he’ 'Recgetopecdia Britannica,” See Article 
on Drawing. 


Price 15s. 





James Carpenter, Old Bond Street. 


aed by express poemsiacion, to the King, in 1 ‘vol. royal 8v0- 
bellished with 15 Plates and 43 Woodcuts, price 2ls. cloth, 


"EMPLES, ANCIENT ant MODERN; 
or, Notes on Church Architect 
By WILLIAM BARDV VELL, Architect. ? 
Published by Jaines Fraser, 215 Regent Street; and J. Williams, 
Charles Street, Soho. 


OBINSON’S (Professor) GREEK and 
ENGLISH LEXICON tothe NEW TESTAMENT. 
Hebrew and English Lexicon of 
the Old Testament, including the Biblical Chaldee. 
A few copies, just received by Richard James Kennett, No. 1 
yore Street, Covent Garden, for which early application i 
necessary. 
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